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ISTORY is judgment.” This pregnant sentence seems to echo 
H into the present from the grave of Schiller, or perhaps from 
his home at Weimar, now utterly destroyed. It is a fateful 
word for a fateful hour. The world is one today in its revulsion from 
the barbarities brought to light in the German prison camps. A cry 
of horror rises from all mankind. Even the optimists who still retained 
their faith in the essential goodness of man are silenced. If, under a 
regime of brutality and inhumanity, they still sought traces of con- 
science, of a pitiful remnant of ethics, today they are completely cured 
of such lighthearted optimism. 
There is one good thing about the awakening realization of this 
abyss in man: if we are going to be led from these contemporary reali- 
ties to deeper insights, we cannot stop at the newspaper accounts of 
cruelties, or the psychology of mass insanity, or the legal questions in- 
volved in the treatment of the executioners, or even at sympathy with 
the innocent victims. This vision of the abysses in humankind, this 
visible end of a brief historical reign of terror, shows us the reality of 
the truth that history is judgment, even though not all history may 
appear in that light. It is judgment upon man’s arrogance, upon a 
world without faith in God and without conscience, upon culture 
without humanity, upon government without ethos, upon souls that 
have no reverence for that which is above, beside, or beneath us. Over 

all of us comes a feeling like that which came over Europe during the 
retreat of Napoleon’s army from Russia, at the sight of those ragged, 
limping remnants of a mighty host, in its very wretchedness symbolical 
of a nation smitten by the wrath of God. 
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The look we have been given into the Pit, into the moral vacuum 
opening before us, is a vision which plumbs the depths of metaphysical 
and personal religious experience. It reveals an invisible reality which 
brutes in human form do not see, but which is now overtaking them 
with terrible fatality: the reality of justice, of the high spiritual powers 
in which man believed until he succumbed to the temptation of power 
and the insinuations of the devil, the reality of the all-pervasive power 
of One that is higher, holding in his hand the judgments of history. 
The present judgment confirms to us that there are divine laws which 
neither men nor nations can transgress with impunity. “The mills of 
God grind slowly” — but they never stop. Certainly we must take care 
lest we identify the hidden and mysterious will of God with a human 
event, or with the victory of this or that power, with the heavier artil- 
lery or the more powerful bombers. 

Moreover, these forces cannot be enlisted — either by one side or the 
other — without injustice resulting and without breaking the divine 
law. Nevertheless, even the average man is being taught the fact that 
the earth does not belong to might alone, that mankind cannot be saved 
by force, that there 7s a world conscience, and that the obligation of 
man towards fellow man is an unbreakable covenant without which 
the brutal exercise of power degenerates into a frightful subhuman 
deviltry. 

The reckoning of history, however, does not always ‘come cut even.” 
There is left that residue of innocent suffering, of dreadful human 
wreckage, of heaps of emaciated corpses, of hundreds of villages and 
farms drowned in Holland, of that stupidity and spite which turns the 
young into a lost generation, of mutilated faces which show barely a 
vestige of the lovably familiar human countenance so that one can 
hardly bear to look upon them. These remain as the dread reminder of © 
the lesson of war, as an uncanny demonstration of the cost of a new in- 
sight. “Non vi si pensa quanto sangue costa’ (“one does not think of 
how much blood costs’’), wrote Dante in his Paradiso. True, he was not 
speaking of the war-maimed but of that Man who hung upon the cross 
and whose blood trickled down upon the sons of men. 

That cross in its symbolical reality is perhaps a second holy vision 
of the awful mystery which the world bears within itself and which is 
shown forth in all its horror by war. That vision is the realization 
that suffering is inherent in life; that mankind itself, as long as it is 
possessed of a soul and of a conscience, is nailed to the Cross, lashed 
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with rods of steel, overwhelmed with torment; and that God descends 
into that suffering of the innocent in order to redeem mankind. 

Nor must we forget that the innocent sufferers do not belong to for- 
eign peoples merely, but to the very nation where the reign of terror 
occurred. ‘Che measure of collective responsibility cannot be fully esti- 
mated, but it is a fact both that the German people allowed these crimes 
to go on and that Germans suffered profoundly in bloody and shameful 
humiliation on their account. They suffered through the loss of their 
finest citizens; they were imprisoned in their own concentration 
camps; they were visited by the premature death of their children; the 
contempt of the world was heaped upon them. 

Even now that this collective censure has been greatly increased as 
within the last few weeks, we must remember not only the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, the ruined German cities upon which fire 
and sulphur rained down, but also that Abraham bargained with his 
God to save the condemned city and dared to plead that it be spared 
if there were but ten just men 1n it. But God was silent, and the rain of 
fire began. 

One who knows both kinds of Germans, the tormentors and the vic- 
tims, knows that among them the “‘ten just men”’ do exist. They were 
among those tortured dead; among the stunned prisoners now released 
from the “political” camps; among those whose voices were stilled and 
who ground their teeth in vain; among the timid who could not muster 
the courage nor the urgency to accept martyrdom; among the children 
who were too young to know good from evil. They are all part of the 
appalling price a nation pays for a truth which it might have known 
long ago. 

Amid the accusations raised against Germany by all the world, we 
must not forget those “‘ten just men” who were the victims of a godless 
and ruthless regime, for they are the bearers of a great tradition, the 
hope of a rebirth out of suffering, the truly clear-sighted. Beside the 
pupils of Satan stand the disciples of Jesus Christ. This, in our horror, 
we can readily forget. Yet on the Allied side an English journalist and 
an English churchman have already raised their voices on behalf of 
those ‘‘ten just men” in the new Scdom and Gomorrah. William Paton 
cried out to his countrymen: ‘““There is still a Christian Church in 
Germany’! A poet, Allan Rooks, asked not concerning the sins of the 
others, but of himself: “What was our sin?” Even in that ghastly Ger- 
many of today there is a group of men and women who did not bend 
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the knee before Moloch; who said ‘‘No”’ — said it aloud or silently and 
henceforth suffered for it physically or spiritually. They could not — 
avert Germany’s fate. They were agonized by it and thus revealed 
something of the Christian truth of vicarious suffering. ‘They do not 
want to dissociate themselves from their people now but rather to help 
them bear their burden of guilt. 

That is the third vision through which the deeper meaning behind 
the senselessness of our era is made clear. ‘That the innocent must suffer 
in the world is perhaps the deepest of all mysteries, one we cannot solve 
even with the concept of responsibility and justice. ‘This is “world” in 
the ultimate scriptural meaning. 

No Gotterdémmerung is this hour, but only an end of man and his 
self-made gods. His gods have been hurled into oblivion and a new era 
seems about to break forth in which freedom, justice, reverence, hu- 
manity and truth appear once more as desirable goals to strive for — 
a new era following the Judgment; one in which mankind dares once 
more to hope for the salvation of this dark world, because there is no 
other hope! 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIBLE FOR 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


4h crucial issue today in regard to the Bible is its significance 
for Christian faith. This is not a new problem, but the inten- 
sive study of the Bible by means of the historical method dur- 
ing the last century and more has forced it to the forefront of attention 
in an acute form. Modern scholarship, studying the Bible ‘“‘like any 
other book,’ has demonstrated that it is a collection of documents rela- 
tive to the times in which they were written, and containing a develop- 
ment, as well as different levels of value, within the New Testament 
and the Old. This has seriously shaken the foundations of the idea that 
the Bible should be regarded as the truth once and for all delivered to 
the saints, needing only to be applied in each generation, and has re- 
sulted in much perplexity and confusion. Thus the question of the © 
Bible’s authority for faith confronts us in an acute form. Is that time- 
honored Book simply a book of the past, a record of historical and reli- 
gious experiences of long ago, or does it speak with a living voice? If it 
is relevant to us, in what way is that true? And how are we to apprehend 
and appreciate its message? 

The acute nature of this problem is indicated by the fact that a con- 
certed effort is being made in our day, by Biblical scholars as well as 
theologians, to clarify and resolve it. ‘The results of this endeavor are 
very encouraging. Despite disagreement on some aspects of the ques- 
tion, as is to be expected, a solution is emerging upon the essential in- 
eredients of which there is widespread agreement. ‘hese pages grow 
out of the conviction that this trend is worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration, and they are an effort to make a contribution to it. Specifi- 
cally, our purpose is to emphasize current ideas which appear to pos- 
sess permanent merit, at the same time that we treat critically and con- 
structively aspects of the issue which seem to need still greater clarifi- 
cation and stress. The ultimate aim is a practical one, namely, that 
through this study encouragement may be given to those who are 
eager to find in the Bible the Word of God. 
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I 


The Bible Is Authoritative. Stated summarily, the convictions re- 
garding the Bible which are being increasingly promulgated by many 
modern thinkers are as follows: the Bible is a unique literature, 
authoritative for the Christian — and by implication for all men — in 
the area of moral and spiritual values, especially in its revelation of the 
character and purposes of God in Jesus Christ. This conviction rests, 
not upon the methods and results of Biblical scholarship, but rather 
upon the dynamic impact which the Bible itself makes upon the indi- 
vidual whose mind is responsive to the revelation of himself which God 
is seeking to make to that individual through the Bible. In order that 
the full meaning of these assertions may be understood, we must ex- 
amine them a little more in detail. 

1. The Bible is unique, as contrasted with all other religious litera- 
ture and with all other pathways to knowledge of God. It does not con- 
tain everything which a Christian may profitably learn, but it does con- 
tain something which he cannot learn elsewhere and without which 
he cannot expect either to know or to practice Christian faith. 

Thus it is the supreme authority for the Christian. Modern thinkers 
reach this conclusion along different routes, some giving a larger place 
to “reason and experience” than do others, some leaning toward an 
inductive rather than a deductive approach. Differences of opinion 
also exist regarding the exact manner in which the Bible is to be under- 
stood as the Word of God, that is, the Book itself or the Person of Christ 
manifested in the book. Despite these different degrees of interpreta- 
tion, there is general agreement that the Bible is authoritative for 
Christian faith. As such this emphasis is a repudiation of the implica- 
tion of much rationalistic humanism that the Bible has little current 
relevance, and also, to a great extent, a rejection of the idea that ecclesi- 
astical tradition may be substituted for the direct Word of God in 
scripture. 

2. ‘The nature of the Bible’s authority is religious and moral, rather 
than scientific and historical. The full implications of modern Biblical 
scholarship are taken for granted, and there is no disposition to treat 
the Bible any longer as “‘a divine encyclopedia of infallible instruction 


on all possible and impossible subjects.” H. H. Rowley typifies the 
point of view being taken: 
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The Bible is, before all things, a religious book. . . . If we read the Bible as a 
scientifically reliable authority on the creation of the world and the structure of 
the universe; if we treat its narratives as exact records of fact, to be accepted im- 
plicitly and uncritically; if we treat its prophetic messages, whether in the Old 
‘Testament or in the New, as knotty puzzles, to which, if we are clever, we can find 
the key and so peer into the future; if we do any of these things, we use the Bible 
for a purpose for which it was never intended. It was not written to be a scientific 
and historical textbook, but a book of religion.? 


Its permanent validity, therefore, and its authority for Christian faith, 
lie in the sphere of what it tells us about the nature of God, the nature 
of man, and their mutual relationships. What it contains not bearing 
directly upon these matters, including its reflections of ancient scien- 
tific views and thought-forms, is irrelevant for the religious use of the 
Bible. 

As authority in this area its most significant contribution is consti- 
tuted by the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, of which it is the only 
firsthand source we have. “He is the crown and consummation of the 
Bible,” the sun about which the whole Biblical revelation revolves, 
and the Bible is authoritatively the Word of God because of its mani- 
festation of the Person of Christ. ‘his conviction finds a variety of 
expressions today. Alan Richardson says: 


God’s message to the world was spoken in its finished and final form through 
a Person rather than a book, and it is the Person (and not the book) who is him- 
self the Word of God. But the book is the only source of first-hand witness con- 
cerning the Person through whom God reveals the saving knowledge of himself 
to the world.? 


Others stress the unity with which the Book itself testifies to the su- 
premacy of Christ, with different ways of comprehending and inter- 
preting that unity. Nevertheless, it is agreed that the ultimate author- 
ity of the Bible is found in what it tells us about God's character and 
purposes through the Person of Christ. 


Il 


The Necessity of Spiritual Awareness. If the authoritative nature of 
the Bible is to be apprehended and appreciated there must exist a 
quality of mind which is responsive to God's message in scripture, and 
thus able to absorb it into one’s consciousness. At this point there is 
sharp disagreement between some modern theologians as to just what 
part man’s psychological and spiritual equipment 1s capable of playing 
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in the process of divine revelation. There is no need here to enter into 
an analysis of the differences between Continental and Anglo-Saxon 
theologians in general as regards the theory of knowledge. ‘The differ- 
ences should not be ignored; but what is of significance at the moment 
is that both groups, whatever their ultimate conclusions in regard to 
the place of reason in the process, stress the necessity of religious aware- 
ness or spiritual sensitivity, in some form or other, as basic in the appre- 
ciation of the Bible as speaking God’s authoritative Word today. And 
many in both groups tend likewise to depreciate the contribution 
which Biblical scholarship, as one form of reason, can make directly to 
this type of appreciation. They agree that the conditions prerequisite 
to hearing and understanding God’s message in scripture pertain more 
to spiritual awareness than to intellectual acuteness. ; 

The nature of this quality of mind is variously defined as “spiritual 
sensitivity’ or “perception”; “faith”; “a religious reason” in contrast 
to “‘a theoretical reason, a moral reason, and an aesthetic reason’; 
“feeling for religion’; “spirit of prayer’’; and the like. What they all 
have in common is what Paul was expressing in the words: “Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned”’; or what is implied in the explanation 
of Luther’s discovery in the Bible of the doctrine of justification by 
faith as due to “the recapture of a great experience.’’ Scripture, in other 
words, becomes Revelation, not because we know its historical origins 
and value — important as that may be — but simply because our minds 
are equipped with the spiritual qualifications necessary to apprehend 
God’s message to us. 

Because this emphasis is so characteristic of much modern thinking, 
and perhaps its most significant contribution to the problem, let us 
consider, from among many possibilities, a few expressions of this idea. 
Adolf Deissmann wrote in 1929: 


[The question of the religious value of the New Testament] can only be an- 
swered from a religious standpoint. A work of art cannot be appreciated by a 
savage, and the religious value of the New Testament cannot be appreciated bya 
man who has no feeling for religion. . . . It can only be perceived by the man 


who has a sensitiveness for the sublime object. It obtrudes itself upon the reli- 
gious man.® 


Deissmann did not define this quality except to equate it with “‘the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit from within,” and to base it ina profound 
mystical conception of religious experience. It is a spontaneous quality 
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which arises from the influence of God in the soul of man, and con- 
vinces us that the New Testament is the Magna Carta of Christian 
faith. H. H. Rowley says a similar thing: 


Spiritual things are spiritually discerned, and the Bible student needs an atti- 
tude of spiritual receptivity, an eagerness to find God that he may yield himself to 
Him, if he is to pass beyond his scientific study into the richer inheritance of this 
greatest of all books.* 


Finally, we may note the words of Alan Richardson, as he interprets 
man’s main perplexity about the Bible as being not so much intellec- 
tual or moral as religious, “the perplexity of those who are uneasy in 
mind and conscience and soul, because they have never honestly faced 
the demand which God makes upon them.”*® Thus they must come to 
the Bible in the “‘spirit of prayer,” if God is to be heard by them indi- 
vidually through the medium of the Word. 
Quotations need not be multiplied. The point of view is clear. Yet 
the relationship of this quality of mind to the historical study of the 
Bible needs to be brought out more fully, since this constitutes another 
of the significant features of the newer emphasis. As we have said, there 
is no inclination on the part of the modern thinkers represented here 
to minimize the value of historical scholarship in the treatment of the 
Bible in the past. In contrast to the sectarian and arbitrary dogmatism 
of Fundamentalism, the historian is taken as the authority in regard to 
the historical meaning and value of the Bible. But it is urged just as 
strongly that something more than historical methods and conclusions 
is necessary to apprehend the relevance of the Bible for today. Bibli- 
cal scholarship can enlighten us regarding many things of interest and 
value for history, but it cannot take the place of spiritual awareness, 
nor can it in any vital way contribute to the efficacy of that quality, in 
our efforts to hear the voice of God through the Bible. ‘Thus “the newer 
attitude toward the Bible is marked by the utmost frankness and the 
fullest scholarship. But it perceives that no merely intellectual under- 
standing of the Bible, however complete, can possess all its treasures.’”° 
In this emphasis, be it noted, we observe a reaction not only against 
Fundamentalism, but also one phase of the revolt against the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with its exaggerated 
dependence upon reason, in both philosophy and historical study, as 
an instrument for determining truth, and its implied conclusion that 
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the Bible is merely a human document yielding information solely 
about the past. 

To sum up: in reality we are presented here with what may be called 
a devotional approach to the Bible, which is capable of avoiding, on 
the one hand the dangers inherent in a conception of the Bible as an 
infallible and inerrant record of God’s dictation; and, on the other 
hand, the superficialities of a conception which places the values of 
the Bible largely in the past, and leaves the definition of Christian faith 
to the relativities of historical judgment. In some respects it represents 
a return to the most valid insights of Luther and other Protestant Re- 
formers, but it goes much further back than that in the emphasis which 
it places upon spiritual awareness. From the time when men first con- 
ceived of the Biblical documents as Sacred Scripture, they have to a 
great extent depended for their interpretation upon this capacity. De- 
spite incorrect theories of inspiration, and in the midst of usages upon a 
lower level, persons with real spiritual insight have heard God’s true 
Word in the scriptures. On that basis they have been discriminating, 
separating the wheat from the chaff, and responding to the higher 
levels of the Bible. This was supremely true of Jesus in dealing with his 
scriptures, and, in spite of fanciful and allegorical methods of inter- 
pretation, it has been true of many in the course of Christian history. 
Paul, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, Wesley to name but a few 
of countless thousands, stand in that great tradition. A modern instance 
of what this approach can mean is Albert Schweitzer’s decision to for- 
sake a career in music and scholarship in order to give his life in minis- 
try to the needy people of the Congo region. As he contemplated the 
miseries of the underprivileged masses in Africa, contrasting their 
opportunities with those in more civilized regions, it seemed to him 
that the Parable of Dives and Lazarus spoke directly to him. He and 
his privileged contemporaries were Dives, taking as a matter of course 
the incalculable advantages of their position, while out there in the 
colonies was Lazarus in the form of colored persons who had no means 
of fighting illness and pain." In a different situation, Luther, through 
God’s Word in scripture, was inspired to light the spark which led to 
the Protestant Reformation. ‘Time would fail us to recount the num- 
ber of times the Bible has thus spoken to sensitive spirits. It is sufficient 
to conclude with the observation that this understanding of the Bible 
has proved itself to be a valid one, and that it has much to contribute to 
modern Christian people, individually and collectively. 
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III 


Historical and Spiritual Understanding in Synthesis. When we have 
said this much, we have not however, as some seem to think, exhausted 
the possibilities. The merits of a devotional approach, which treats the 
contributions of Biblical scholarship as irrelevant to a religious use of 
the Bible, may be recognized, without the inference being drawn that 
the matter ends there. Actually Biblical scholarship has a great deal 
more to contribute, as many modern thinkers are increasingly recog- 
nizing. Typical of this point of view are the words of H. H. Rowley: 


Modern study of the Bible . . . has made possible the richer religious use. It 
has delivered us from the notion that the cruder ideas found in the Old Testa- 
ment are, or ever have been, true ideas of God, and it has taught us to consider 
them in relation to the age and outlook from which they sprang. It has warned us 
that we cannot regard every teaching of the Old Testament or the New asa direct 
and authoritative message of God. Yet it has taught us to find, even in the very 
crudities of the cruder passages, the Word of God who was striving to make Him- 
self known to men. Jt has given us a historical understanding of the Bible to be a 
basis for the spiritual understanding, and not a substitute for it. 


It is important that we recognize the truth of these assertions and work 
them out in our practice. This is important especially in the light of a 
type of current thinking which places an exaggerated emphasis upon 
intuition, and draws an artificial line between what are called revela- 
tion and reason. It may be granted that in many cases the contributions 
of Biblical scholarship are supplementary to and corroborative of those 
insights which arise from spiritual awareness, but they are nevertheless 
significant, since God has endowed us with the ability to think as well 
as to feel intuitively, and since reason may be defined in a synthetic 
manner to include intuition along with critical analysis. At least it is 
true that there is opened up to us a method of appreciating the value of 
the Bible for Christian faith which, as a minimum, is equally as valid 
as a purely devotional approach which ignores historical understand- 
ing. 

Consider in this connection at least four contributions which his- 
torical understanding makes to the spiritual understanding of the 
Bible. 

(1) Biblical scholarship supports the emphasis upon Jesus as the 
“crown and consummation”’ of Biblical revelation, validating it rea- 
sonably and convincingly. It gives valid criteria, along with spiritual 
insight, for evaluating Jesus as the peak, religiously and morally, of 
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that revelation which is foreshadowed in the literature before him, and 
of anything which follows. Furthermore, it gives a reasonable explana- 
tion of the different levels of insight within both Testaments, and thus 
aids those who as human beings find the need of intellectual compre- 
hension of Biblical problems an assistance to faith. 

(2) Historical scholarship helps us in our efforts to learn what the 
historic Jesus was like and what values he espoused. ‘This is not to 
minimize the relativity of our knowledge of the historic Jesus, a reali- 
zation of which has resulted from scientific study of the Gospels. ‘Those 
documents, and the sources upon which they are dependent are but ~ 
“impressions” or “characterizations” of Jesus, revealing primarily as- 
pects of his career and his thought which were impressed upon the 
minds of those who were his first followers. We see him only through 
their eyes, and our impressions are secondary, mixed with evaluations 
of first-century minds. Nevertheless, some things have emerged which 
are certain, and they are the very things which we most need to know 
about him, if we are to have a stable ground for our modern faith. As 

~W. A. Smart has correctly said: 


However uncertain we may be as to the actual sayings of Jesus as recorded in 
the gospels, we will never be uncertain as to the kind of person he was. . . . Even 
the most drastic criticism must acknowledge the things which Jesus himself would 
have’ counted important. His life was based on an implicit, unquestioning faith 
that back of this phenomenal world and back of all history was the guiding hand 
of a Father God, a great spirit of moral love, without which all else would be 
meaningless and in union with which all life becomes divine. And his deduction 
from this was his belief in the sanctity and eternal value of all children of this 
Father. These two, like warp and woof, run through everything that is told about 
him. They are in all the literary documents on which our gospels depend. They 
are in every literary form into which the gospel narratives have been divided.® 


Biblical scholars differ about many things, but on the whole they dis- | 
agree over matters which matter least. They have united to make us 
aware of those facts about the historic Jesus which are fundamental for 
faith, and without which information even a devotional approach to 
the Bible cannot be realistic. Whatever else Christ may mean to Chris- 
tian faith the historic Jesus remains as the norm. Paul pleading for the 
reproducing of the Mind of Christ; Luther attempting to test all scrip- 
ture by the preaching of Christ; Barth endeavoring to work out the 
meaning for us of a God who is Wholly Other; all are dependent in 
the final analysis upon the historic revelation embodied in the Gospels. 
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_ Theologians and mystics, ecclesiastical officials, philosophers, priests, 
~ and the humblest layman: all must test their ideas as to what is Christ- 
like by the historic Jesus in whom are concretely embodied the values 
which we believe to be God’s supreme revelation of himself. In so far 
_as Biblical scholarship has helped us in the attainment of a realistic 
understanding of that Person, it has made an incalculable gift to Chris- 
tian faith. It has made us aware of the roots from which Christian faith 
springs, and thus it prevents us from interpreting faith in such a way as 
to separate it from a realistic touch with its source. 

(3) Historical exegesis is an invaluable aid in checking the kind of 

fanciful exegesis which has accompanied, and which is usually bound 
up with, the devotional use of the Bible through the centuries. The 
_ impressions of intuition must be tested by reason and experiment, be- 
fore they can be accepted as valid spiritual insights. Even Paul recog- 
nized that, despite his tendency towards fanciful interpretation of the 
scriptures, and modern psychology has verified this necessity on other 
grounds. ‘This testing depends, to be sure, upon spiritual sensitivity to 
the values incarnate in the Mind of Christ, but historical exegesis 
helps. Combined with spiritual awareness, it can lead us to avoid the 
distortions of Christian faith manifested in much current apocalypti- 
cism, as it could have prevented the legalism of Calvin. 

Positively speaking, H. H. Rowley gives an indication of what his- 
torical understanding can mean for spiritual understanding of the 
Bible, even on the level of a devotional approach. He uses the incident 
of Abraham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac as an illustration.*° Historical 
understanding ‘contributes some things which may be neutral: for 
spiritual purposes, such as the way in which it helps us to appreciate the 
incident as of value for the history of religion. In that respect it marks 
an important advance for mankind over the idea that God is pleased 
with human sacrifice. The permanent values, however, lie in an ap- 
preciation of certain rich principles which historical understanding 
helps us to see, as it prepares the way for spiritual discernment to work. 
One of these is “the perception that common experience may be the 
vehicle of a divine message.”’ This will not be so apparent until first 
we allow the historian to eliminate the magical and legendary elements 
in the story, so that we get a realistic picture of Abraham. When that 
has been accomplished, we are enabled to see Abraham, because his 
spirit was teachable, perceiving the finger of God in the ordinary 
course of his life, and we are prepared to grasp the principle which 
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expresses the revelation of God to us: the “all-important thing is our 
response to experience. Life for us, as for Abraham . . . may be aglow 
with God.” In the same way we may learn a similar truth from the 
experiences of Moses, Hosea, Jeremiah, and many others. Without the 
realistic point of view which historical understanding gives we are 
handicapped even in our devotional approach. This leads on to the 
final point, which in some respects is but an extension of this idea. 

(4) A knowledge of history is essential to the understanding of the 
present. Although an instrumental value, we cannot get along without 
the perspective which it gives. This applies to Biblical history as well, 
and it means that it must be history and not merely an imaginative and 
magical portrayal of events in the past. The only means by which we 
can get a realistic view of Biblical history is through Biblical scholar- 
ship. The characters of the Bible must be understood in relationship 
to their own environment and problems, before they are able to speak 
fully to us. R. B. Y. Scott has emphasized this in his study of the proph- 
ets,t and his point of view may be taken as characteristic of this whole 
approach. He recognizes the value of spiritual awareness, in addition 
to historical understanding, but he insists that “we must know the 
prophets before we can say that they have a message for us, and what it 
is.” This means that we must study the prophetic records with the 
help of scientific tools of historical investigation, so that we may appre- 
ciate those ancient warriors as real persons, grappling with conditions 
in their own day in terms of insights which they believed to be from 
God. When we do that we may discover what Scott has discovered: 
“The result of critical study is not to destroy but to clarify the spiritual 
value and moral authority of the Scriptures.”* Experience demon- 
strates that what Scott has discovered many others have likewise found 
to be true: that critical study of the Bible makes a profound contribu- 
tion toa spiritual appreciation of that marvellous book. This represents 
a method of appreciating the relevance of the Bible which absorbs the 
values of a mere devotional approach, but, going far beyond it, com- 
mends itself to us by the sheer force of the impact which it makes in our 
experience. In summary, we are reminded of the words in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “T came not to destroy [the Law and the Prophets], but 
to fulfill.” Basic in Jesus’ fulfillment of the scriptures was his unique 
spiritual awareness. However, by his fearless concern for truth as he 
saw it, he also implied sympathy with any method by means of which 
the scriptures are better understood and their spiritual values released. 
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‘Thus today we best “fulfill” our sacred writings in the interests of dy- 
namic Christian faith, when we combine the insights of historical study 
with those of spiritual discernment. 


IV 


We return to the original question: ‘““What is the significance of the 
Bible for Christian faith?” The answer must be phrased in three forms: 
what it should mean, what it may mean, and what it will mean. 

In our thought and practice the Bible should be the basic authorita- 
tive source of insight and inspiration. It is a ‘special’ revelation; not 
that it contains all that a Christian may profitably learn or that it is 
perfect 1n all its parts. It is human in origin, “accidental” and “occa- 
sional” in nature, its values to be determined, like everything else, on 
the basis of reason and experience. On those grounds, however, it has 
proved itself to be unique as containing the supreme disclosure of God’s 
character and purposes in the Person of Jesus Christ. As a religious 
book, its authority is not scientific or legalistic, but rather moral and 
spiritual, appealing to us to absorb its insights and to reproduce them 
creatively in each new generation. We apprehend and appreciate its 
authority by a quality of spiritual awareness, which combines with in- 
telligent historical understanding both to convince us of that authority 
and also to make its messages available to us. ‘Thus we learn for our- 
selves that “the word of God is living, and active, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword,” warning us and uplifting us as it penetrates our 
consciousness and transforms our outlook and our actions. 

What the Bible may mean for Christian faith and experience, if we 
appreciate its authority in this manner, can to some extent be antici- 
pated. The possibilities are so infinite and so fascinating to contem- 
plate that they can be but intimated here. In individual experience the 
Bible can mean to us what it meant to Luther, Schweitzer, and many 
others, confronting us with a challenge — or an imperative — which 
we cannot ignore, and in response to which we not only find our life in 
losing it, but in which we also serve our generation in a manner other- 
wise beyond achievement. Collectively speaking, it may result in a 
more effective unity of Christian forces. It can help to break down the 
barriers between Protestant groups which hinder co-operation, and 
which can exist only because the spiritual authority of the Bible is con- 
fused with the historical relativism of its references to church organiza- 
tion and the sacraments. It can assist Protestantism to the revival of 
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itself for which many are calling, by reminding us of, and helping us 
to achieve, the spiritual qualifications prerequisite to any religious re- | 
vival, at the same time that it tempers emotional fervor with an intelli- 
gent understanding of Biblical history. It can eventually lead to the 
tempering of the authoritarian attitude of Roman Catholicism — and 
of some Protestantism — so as to allow that great institution to respect 
and co-operate with Protestantism in the eternal warfare against their 
common enemies. In the area of religious education, the Bible can be 
taught in the home, the church, the public school, the college, and the 
seminary, in such a way that its relevance is recognized and fully appre- 
ciated. It can lift the tone of our general Christian experience and prac- 
tices toa level infinitely higher than at present, with an effect upon our 
community, national, and international life which must be forthcom- 
ing, if we are ever to experience relatively decent domestic relations 
and international peace. 

What the Bible will mean for our Christian faith and experience is, 
however, to be determined by what we do about it. Experience alone 
can tell, and the future is before us. ‘The situation is comparable with 
that in regard to the meaning of Christ, as described by William Adams 
Brown in How To Think of Christ.** He reviews what Christ has come 
to mean to many different people in the past and the present: to the 
theologians and philosophers, to the childlike and the historians, to 
those who have approached him through the authoritative statements 
of the church, or through the avenues of imagination, will, and feeling. 
His thesis, however, is that what the inexhaustible richness of his Per- 
son really means only the future can tell, as countless generations of 
people continue to experience the impact of his influence and work out 
its meaning for human life. It is the same with the Bible. We know a 
great deal about it historically and we have seen its influence in the 
past. But its resources have not been exhausted. The future will reveal 
what it will mean as its infinite possibilities are appreciated and real- 
ized in experience. 

This places upon us a tremendous responsibility, since what we 
confront here is no academic issue. We come face to face with the chal- 
lenge of God himself to approach his Word with a reverent spirit and 
an open mind, that we may learn what he has to say to us. And since 
what we discover will have an important influence upon generations 
to follow, we must not only bear witness to the potency of the Word; 
we must also take up the task of teaching others. In many respects this 
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is a day of unparalleled opportunity for the Bible. We desperately need 
what it has to offer, and we possess the requisite information to its un- 
derstanding. It can come to mean to the world what it should mean, 
and what it is capable of meaning, with all that such a possibility im- 
_ plies, if we arise to the challenge in personal commitment and in work. 
A new day dawns for the Bible, pregnant with infinite potentialities. 
We must not allow it to be stillborn. 
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FROM SECT TO CHURCH 
By WALTER G. MUELDER 


OCIOLOGY of religion is a very complex discipline. One of the 


difficulties in the field is the stereotype of holiness sects which 

one finds on every hand. In this paper a brief survey is made of 
recent studies on the West Coast as they bear on the problem of insti- 
tutional development from sect-type groups into church-type denomi- 
nations.* The two groups particularly under examination are Naza- 
renes and Pentecostals. They are frequently confused with each other 
as are other rural and urban phenomena. We shall devote the first part 
of the discussion to some findings concerning the institutional evolu- 
tion of rural Pentecostal sects and the second part to the recapitulation 
of the institutional development of the Church of the Nazarene which 
is mostly an urban denomination. Rural California is becoming indus- 


trialized so rapidly, however, that the social conflict attendant upon 


“factories in the field” reflects itself quite as much there as in the city. 
Religious institutions reflect these conflicts as they also reflect the great 


social accommodations which the established people have made to the 


social values of the community they have helped to generate. Dissent is 
characteristic of the sects. Accommodation is characteristic of the 


churches. Institutional development moves from dissent to accommo- 
dation. 


I 


There is bound to be a significant and fundamental difference be- 
tween the growth, development, stability, stratification, and the de- 


grees and types of co-operation among marginal churches and sects in | 


the rural areas and the expression of the same factors in the cities. In the 
cities there is obviously a more stable resident population. In rural 
California industrialization has become so widespread that migratory 
workers, the constituency of holiness churches, are the dominant type 
of labor. No great institutional development either of labor unions or 


* The writers of two doctoral dissertations at the University of Southern California have con- 
sented to a liberal use of their researches in this article. Harold W. Reed studied The Growth of 
a Contemporary Sect-Type Institution as Reflected in the Development of the Church of the 
Nazarene, 1943. 

James B. Wilson investigated Religious Leaders, Institutions and Organizations Among Cer- 
tain Agricultural Workers in the Central Valley of California, 1944. 
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of churches is possible without a relative residential stability. Hence 
the comparatively greater primitiveness of holiness sects in the rural 
districts as compared with the city. Churches in rural California inevi- 
tably depend for membership and support on the permanent residents, 
and these are for the most part ranchers, professional and business 
people. The churches tend to be ranchers’ societies. 

_ Inone rural village the Methodist Church consists chiefly of ranch- 
ers, although the church is completely surrounded by agricultural 
workers. Many of the latter had belonged to regular churches “‘back 
east’ and had been active; but their new class status in California 
changed all that. The farmers did “not want their little church mo- 
lested by them.” Rancher Methodists regarded migrant Methodists as 
“dirt under their feet.’”’ The migrants felt that the landowners’ church 
was a good place to avoid. These people therefore were open to cultiva- 
tion by the transient sect preacher and the migratory evangelist. ‘The 
migrant camps are generally avoided by old-line churches. 

As settlements of agricultural workers have appeared on the fringes 
of most towns in the great Central Valley of California the migrant 
population pattern of the third decade of this century has been gradu- 
ally modified. The “Little Oklahomas” become stable residential sec- 
tions, not merely mobile camps. With the re-establishment of homes, 
the fulfillment of normal personal and family needs is made more 
nearly possible. As these “neo-Californians”’ or “new residents’ pursue 
their daily routine, certain moral and social traits become evident — 
industriousness, honesty, hospitality, mutual aid, pride, and patriot- 
ism. The adults take a growing interest in the educational welfare of 
their children, séeking to find established residences — or returning to 
former homes — by the beginning of the school term. Delinquency 
among the children is relatively low, despite the open hostility of “na- 
tive’ Californians, and despite the fact that the nuclear people in the 
rural towns have gone so far as to attack all agencies which seek to im- 
prove the status of the “outsiders,” such as unions, relief administra- 
tions, and migrant camps. There has, however, been some modification 
of rancher attitudes during the war, due to the dwindling labor supply 
and the corresponding ability of the migrants to obtain high wages in 
urban centers. No one yet knows precisely what the war industries may 
have done permanently to the pattern of rural labor. ‘The old “free- 
dom” to hire and fire at will is gone at least temporarily. 

Walter R. Goldschmidt’s study of the social structure of a California 
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rural community deserves widespread attention. His thorough an- 
thropological analysis of Wasco in the Central Valley confirms, in its 
examination of religious groups, the general theories of men like Rich- 
ard Niebuhr and the specialized studies of Pope, Reed, and Wilson. 
The religious situation in Wasco throws light on the function of Pente- 
costalism in the social life of the area and on the evolution of institu- 
tional structures through the interplay of dissent and accommodation 
among groups. There are two distinct classes in Wasco, the upper 
(called the nuclear group) and the lower (called the outsider group). 
The former comprises that group of persons which grew up with the 
town and inherited the institutions of the community. The latter is 
composed of those who arrived somewhat later to serve as agricultural 
laborers. Both groups have the same basic values but differ in social 
experience and in economic interests. In the nuclear group there is a 
threefold division, the elite, the middle group, and the marginal group. 
In the outsider group are whites, Negroes, and Mexican workers. ‘They 
are subgroups in the same social class. It is the ambition of the outsiders 
to become accepted members in the community, a desire which is frus- 
trated by the social situation, but which at the same time determines 
the institutional development from sects (dissent) to churches (accom- 
modation). 

‘The elite group of churches comprises two old-line churches and a 
third, the Seventh Day Adventist, which in some areas of the U.S.A. 
would be classified among the sects. In Wasco, however, its social func- 
tion is exactly the same as that of the other older denominations. Dif- 
ferences in theology fade into insignificance in comparison with the 
social distance which exists between the membership of this church 
and the agricultural laborer’s religious societies. Seventh Day Advent- 
ists have a theology very much like that of Pentecostals in important 
respects; but similarity in doctrine and ecclesiastical goal is not suffi- 
cient to provide solidarity between the rancher and professional 
groups, on the one hand, and the migrant or other agricultural worker, 
on the other hand. This same relationship is demonstrable for all the 
other nuclear-type churches. Though the workers “back home” be- 
longed to nuclear-type churches, in Wasco they are welcome only in 
outsider organizations. In the total church population, eighteen per 
cent are from the professional, managerial, or proprietary groups, but 
there are none of these in the Pentecostal sect. In the total church 
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: population, nineteen per cent are unskilled laborers, but in the Pente- 
costal sect they represent eighty-two per cent of the membership. 

The internal development of denominational patterns and the co- 
operation of sects and churches are definitely limited by the class struc- 
_ ture of both older denominations and the outsider sects. Schisms among 
the Pentecostal churches are frequent, being an outward manifestation 
of internal strife. But as the social status of the membership changes 
the factors making for their type of social group will disappear, and we 
may look forward to a new relationship both within the sect and be- 
tween the churches and the sects. Pentecostal sects in California as else- 
where are related to such social vectors as: (1) appeal to the economi- 
cally disinherited, (2) mobility, in part, (g) cultural alienation, (4) 
leadership of and by their own group, (5) emotional starvation, (6) in- 
expensive religious release and status, (7) simplicity and comprehen- 
sibility of religious ideas, (8) a putative society, and (9) revivalism. In 
these respects the general pattern is like that noted already by Clark, 
Pope, Boisen and others. Just to the degree that these factors in group 
life are modified by a dynamic and developing socio-economic pattern 
in rural California, to that same degree the internal and external social 
relationships will show accommodation. In the rural sects conflict is 
paramount; in the churches social accommodation is paramount. ‘The 
gradual shift from social ostracism to social acceptability, all other 
things being equal, will determine the transition from sects to 
churches. This shift is made very difficult because of the present un- 
concern, ineptness, and caste feelings of the churches and many of their 
ministers as they are confronted by the “outsiders.” 

Not all Pentecostal churches, of course, are at the same stage of social 
evolution as religious institutions. Conflict and accommodation are al- 
ways in operation. What Clark and Pope have clearly demonstrated in 
other areas of the United States repeats itself here again. ‘The evidence 
here used comes from Pentecostal leaders in the great Central Valley, 
from leaders who recognize clearly that certain Pentecostal churches 
are losing their sect characteristics. One of them, the minister of Bethel 
Assembly of God, in M., observed this trend in his national organiza- 
tion: 

We are going through the same process as the Methodists did. We are in the 


cycle. We are gradually giving more attention to the form of government, control 
by the bishops, and following formal services. If divisions come it will be over 
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these matters. The younger churches will say, “Let us go out into the highways 
and bring them in,” whereas the formal churches will say, ““hey know where we 
are: let them come to us.” That is a picture of what is taking place within my own 
denomination. 


The Assemblies of God Churches in cities like F., S., and B. “get a fine — 
type of people.” In B. the membership consists mainly of a ‘very good 
middle class,” most of the constituency being home owners and only a 
few being migrants. | 
In the town of M. the Pentecostal Assembly of God Tabernacle is a 
“split-off” from the Bethel Assembly of God mentioned above. ‘The 
ministers of both congregations recognize that the division was not 
over questions of doctrine but was determined by the relative social 
and economic status of the two elements in the church. ‘The comment 
of the minister of the “‘split-off’” group is instructive: 


The common people felt they were squeezed out. They were given to an emo- 
tional type of service and the better class resented it. My members are mostly just 
plain working folks, but [X] has a lot of white collar professional people. . . . 
Some of our churches are becoming formal. I’ve been in some of them and the 
manner of their services is such that you could never tell they were Pentecostal. 
They had just as much ritual as any other church. They had a set program of slow * 
songs, no general participation by the congregation, not even saying “Amen.” 
Just nice and quiet all the way round. The preacher did it all. ‘The big tabernacle 
in F, is like that. 


Whereas the Pentecostal Assembly of God Tabernacle is housed 
- “across the tracks,’”’ the mother congregation is in a good residential 
section not far from the First Presbyterian Church. Whereas the parent 
church home is a modern structure, the new church is a plain taber- 
nacle building. The Bethel Assembly of God uses official literature, is 
establishing interest in the denomination’s Bible Schools, and is set- 
ting up demands for a better trained ministry. The minister looks for- 
ward to the time when “‘we will be classed as a denominational church.” 
This trend is noted by other ministers in the community who recog- 
nize the developing denominational pattern. A layman in the First 
Baptist Church of the town had this to say: 


‘They say “Amen” once in a while but no foolishness goes on. After awhile they 
will taper down and be like the rest of our churches, quiet and orderly. [The 
minister] is a splendid fellow and is popular throughout the city. He goes golfing 


with professional men, and various lodges and other organizations hold their 
conventions in his church. ; 
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_ James B. Wilson found a similar pattern of development with re- 
"spect to the Calvary Tabernacle of the Assemblies of God in YC. as 
compared with the Pentecostal Assembly of God in LO. A layman in 
_ the government camp at YC. has condensed a great deal of social expe- 
rience in this comparison of the two congregations: 


The LO. people have a lower income than the Assembly of God people in YC. 
_ The service ain’t so stiff either. If you want to shout or testify nobody is goin’ to 
clamp down on you. You remember the time when the Methodists were shoutin’ 
Methodists, don’t you? And the time when the Baptists had real religion? Well, 
I believe they’ve lost it. Have mixed up too much with the world. Seems to me at 
times the Assemblies of God is goin’ that way. Lettin’ too much of the world creep 
_ in. Some of our young people go to shows and do other worldly things. Our 
_ preachers used to preach agin the likes of that. Even our denomination is gradu- 
ally makin’ its compromise with the world. Too bad. People go all the way from 
below M. up to LO. to our church. They go right through YC. simply because 
they feel more at home up there than they do with [Mr. X] and his crowd. Our 
folks are more common. 


In one of the towns it was possible to trace the evolution of a holiness 
congregation through ten years. It began in a cottage, grew to a store 
front, then expanded toa tabernacle structure, and finally built a mod- 
est modern-appearing church building. The corresponding changes 
in the group life and religious expression of the congregation can be 
measured by the fact that while the nucleus of this congregation was 
migrant, migrants who came ten years later found it too “cold” and 
“formal.” Consequently they rallied to a new holiness group which was 
started by some elements in the society who no longer felt “at home”’ 
and who therefore “‘split off.” 


II 


A more advanced stage of accommodation and assimilation to the 
patterns of established Protestantism is observable in the development 
of the Church of the Nazarene. In the common scholarly conception of 
sect the factor of conflict and dissent is made a point of focus. While 
this emphasis is essential in the definition of the sect, the principle of. 
unity may be equally significant and may even at times overshadow the 
element of conflict. Thus a religious sect is a dissenting group of indi- 
viduals differing in birth, in education, in profession, and in social 
status, but united and, indeed, voluntarily cemented together by an 
extremely strong bond, a common religious faith and ideal. As one 
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studies the development of the Church of the Nazarene one is 1m- 
pressed with the spirit of unity not only within the ‘“‘in-group” but also 
in its inception as simply a movement within the regular denomina- 
tions, and even more as exhibiting a kind of ecumenical institutional 
growth among the myriad of holiness sects and quasi-sects within the 
perfectionist movement as a whole. ‘The Church of the Nazarene must 
thus be viewed partly as the crystallization of institutional tendencies 
of a movement and partly as a split-off or organized revolt against 
“major” denominations. 

There prevails among the ‘“‘major” denominations an assumption, 
stimulated by certain sociologists and historians of religion, that Pente- 
costal and Holiness sects are simply expressions of the “religion of the 
disinherited.” Although through the preaching of holiness “many 
plow-boys and mechanics were called to preach,” it must be empha- 
sized that the disinheritance was sometimes more ecclesiastical than it 
was strictly socio-economic. ‘This is especially true of the Church of the 
Nazarene. It emerged as a denomination out of the convergence of 
numerous factors, among them the fact that many persons, who at the 
turn of the century were active in holiness camp meetings, “were ex- 
pelled from their communions” or “were made to feel uncomfortable 
in their churches.’ Anyone acquainted with the development of the 
Church of the Nazarene as an institution can hardly avoid the conclu- 
sion that personality factors, religious incentives, and doctrinal issues 
are equally important with the social situation more widely conceived. — 
At the same time it must be recognized that at its inception the sect 
gathered most of its constituency from the poor and flourished among 
the depressed income groups of wage earners. 

The evolution of this particular Nazarene group must be read 
against the general background of American church history. American 
perfectionism since the Civil War has contributed over twenty perfec- 
tionist sects to what may be called the sect-type denominational pat- 
tern. In the latter half of the nineteenth century this perfectionism first 
took the form of a holiness movement, which rapidly developed na- 
tional, state, and county organizations. As the movement grew it also. 
crystallized into many independent churches and loosely organized 
bands which may be designated as quasi-sects. Some of these groups 
constituted what has been called a right-wing and some a more “radi- 
cal” or left-wing division. The former followed Wesleyanism quite 
closely, although their emphasis upon the “‘secondness”’ of experience 
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was probably more specialized than had been early Methodism. The 
latter emphasized speaking in tongues, the second coming of Christ, 
and divine healing. ‘There was conflict between these groups especially 
over the idea of speaking in tongues. About 1894 the independent 
churches of the right wing began to organize into small groups and 
form small sects or semi-sects. By 1908 three of these quasi-sects united 
and formed a new sect-type institution known as the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene. In the next ten years five other independent 
groups were brought into the organization. The use of the term Pente- 
costal was a concession made in 1907 to the Pentecostal Association. 
But in 1919 in response to memorials from thirty-five districts the Gen- 
eral Assembly changed the name to “Church of the Nazarene.” This 

‘change was deliberately made in order that the Church of the Nazarene 
might not be confused with the “tongues” movement. 

In religious expressive movements, as Professor Robert E. Park has 
pointed out, the individuals involved do not seek to change the pre- 
vailing institutions of the social order. Their tension and unrest do 
not ordinarily carry over into purposive action. The individuals are 
rather content to release the tension of their inner disturbed feelings 
by some type of expressive behavior. ‘The expressive behavior is such 
as to arouse feelings of intense intimacy, constituting the participating 
members an “‘in-group.” Their tendency is to be conscious of a height- 
ened feeling of exaltation and ecstasy, which leads them to experience 
personal expansion and a sense of being possessed by some transcen- 
dental spirit. In addition the collective feelings are projected on out- 
side objects, persons, and behavior. Songs, phrases, words, and material 
objects acquire a more or less sacred character.° Eventually heightened 
feelings of dissent yield to the less emotionalized feeling-tone of accom- 
modation. Conflict gives way to co-operation. 

Indeed from the beginning the Holiness Associations from which 
the Church of the Nazarene emerged were opposed to the extreme de- 
eree of dissent which expressed itself in the “Comeouter Movement.” 
Being neither denominations, nor designed to take the place of the 
church, the Holiness Associations were interdenominational interest 
eroups whose members could be and were members of the evangelical 
churches. They had no more organization than many missionary, 

Bible, or temperance societies. From the standpoint of their leadership 
the Associations claimed to have a two-fold objective, namely, that of 
the conversion of the lost and the spreading of “scriptural holiness” 
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among believers of whatever name they might be called. It was their 

intention that the unity of the faith for which Christ prayed in John 

XVII might be brought about, and to this end they deplored the divi- | 
siveness which everywhere abounded. The truth is that the holiness 

people detested this divisiveness and in the early periodicals of the 

movement attacked the “CComeouter Movements’’ which were urging 

all truly converted peoples in the churches “to come out from among 

them and be ye separate.”’ In the Beulah Christian for November, 

1900, the ecumenical spirit of tolerance and unity is expressed by one 

of the members as follows: 


But this [“‘coming out’’] is placing the church as a whole in the role of unbeliev- 
ers and regarding it as the unregenerate world, a judgment which in the light of 
the fact that the church is of divine origin and contains many excellent saints and 
faithful ones, is certainly harsh and in our view unwarranted. We shrink from 
making such a charge, recalling to mind the warning of our Lord, “With what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” Or, this word is quoted, “Come out of 
her my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues” (Revelation 18:4). This is identifying the church with the mystic Baby- 
lon which to us would be a wicked perversion of scripture and of facts. 


‘The opposition to ““comeoutism” posed a dilemma for the holiness 
people, for it placed them in the historical tension of denying a deliber- 
ate philosophy of separation on the one hand, and of opposing the de- 
nominations in so far as they rejected the holiness emphasis on the 
other hand. We may say that the Holiness Associations represented in 
organizational form this dilemma of dissent and unity. As early as 
1885, the National Holiness Association emphasized five social prin- - 
ciples: (1) church fellowship, (2) unsectarian interest, (3) camp meet- 
ings, (4) holiness literature, and (5) committees of correspondence. On 
the one hand, the Association preached organic unity with the church; 
on the other hand, it developed the instruments of denominationalism 
under the impact of a doctrinaire ideal. 

In the Michigan Holiness Record for June, 1885, the principle of 
church fellowship is maintained as follows: 


The church is the body of Christ, having many members, himself being the 
living Head. . . . The privilege of membership therein is very precious and to 
be highly esteemed. Every saved individual should be connected with the organic 
church. Holiness is not a disintegrating but a conserving force, it is not intended 
to tear down but to build; hence, professors of holiness should not voluntarily 
surrender their church privileges for trivial causes. . . . We declare it to be our 
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purpose in the future, as in the past, to maintain the “unity of the Spirit in the 
_bond of peace,” hoping through this revival of Bible holiness ultimately to lay 
a molding hand upon the great body of Christian people and bring the church 
to the realization of the glorious ideal of the New Testament-perfect holiness. 


As an earnest of faith in the essential unity of the faith and as a 
demonstration of peace and united aggressive action in the promulga- 
tion of truth, the National Holiness Association taught the principle 
of unsectarian affiliation. . 

The group instruments of the camp meetings, doctrinal literature, 
and committees of correspondence were destined, however, to lead to 
greater organizational self-consciousness. Some of the functions per- 
formed by the Holiness Associations overlapped those of regularly or- 
ganized denominations. They held property. They received members 
with certain rights and financial obligations. They had well-developed 
rules and regulations to govern county, state, and national associa- 
tions. ‘Chey developed a considerable self-conscious literature, both 
_ periodicals and tracts. ‘They established Bible Schools and colleges. 
They carried on regular meetings, including camp meetings. As time 
passed the loosely institutional pattern became more firmly set. 

But alongside of the general holiness movement as reflected in the 
National Holiness Association and the many smaller associations, there 
emerged two other social phenomena, the independent Holiness 
Church and the Holiness Bands. Elmer T. Clark refers to the Holiness 
Bands as “unrelated bands of sanctificationists,” and as a “‘swarm of 
‘second blessing’ sects, all having the common features of perfectionist 
groups.’’* All over America, from New York to California, from ‘Texas 
to Massachusetts, from Minnesota to Tennessee there appeared in nu- 
merous localities, first, missions, and then independent congregations. 
These independent “churches” next founded associations. ‘Thus be- 
ginning as prayer meetings or missions and growing into independent 
tabernacles, the small congregations joined together and incorporated, 
as for example in the ‘Association of Pentecostal Churches of Amer- 
ica.” An association of this type is to be distinguished from the Na- 
tional Holiness Association which was the less developed instrument 
of the movement. But in time the National Holiness Association itself 
admitted congregations and regional associations. ‘his institution be- 
gan organizational promotion with constitution, summary of doc- 
trines, by-laws, and incorporation, setting forth places of cottage meet- 
ings, missions, camp meetings, and conventions. By 1896 the National 
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Holiness Association was definitely more than a loose confederation of 
holiness associations and independent congregations: it was virtually 
a denomination. 

One of the local independent churches destined to play an historical 
role in the development of the Church of the Nazarene was the congre- 
gation in Los Angeles founded by Phineas F. Bresee. He was interested 
in establishing holiness churches. Havirig broken with the Methodist 
Church he began organizational work as a Nazarene in 1895. In 1904 
he went to Chicago to hold a revival meeting and to attempt the or- 
ganization of the Church of the Nazarene in that city. He succeeded. 
In other cities a similar activity took place and the new congregation 
was placed under the supervision of Church of the Nazarene (Western 
Branch) with a manual, a superintendent, and a local pastor. The usual 
functions of a denomination were being performed including the mis- 
sionary enterprise, a college, an official organ, and an ordained and 
licensed ministry. 

Not unlike this development was that of the Church of the Nazarene 
in ‘Tennessee (organized quite independently of the institutions al- 
ready described) and of the Holiness Association of Texas. As time 
passed, group after group of this type allied themselves with the Pente- 
costal Church of the Nazarene especially in 1908 and during the suc- 
ceeding decade. But the process of unification was slow because of op- 
position on the part of the holiness people themselves to disuniting the 
body of Christ in forming a new denomination. Many holiness leaders 
maintained a consistent undenominational point of view. However, 
under the dominant influence of Phineas Bresee, the Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene adopted a manual closely related to that of the 
Methodist Church to which he formerly belonged. But the episcopal 
tendencies of the West Coast group were modified by the congrega- 
tional tendencies of the East Coast where the tradition of independent 
churches had been strongly imbued in the minds of holiness leaders. 
The form of organization which controlled the church from 1908 to 
1919 was a limited expression of both episcopal and congregational 
tendencies. ‘The issue precipitated by these competing principles was 
called the conflict between ““Popery and Pentecost.” In 1919 the As- 
sembly gave significant increased powers to the General Superintend- 
ency, and this trend continues to the present. 

As the denominational life of the church has progressed there has 
been the inevitable accommodation which is associated with the 
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church-type pattern. The laws of institutional growth from sect to 
church are clearly evident. Less and less do the extreme sect-type con- 
flict-patterns present themselves. More and more the techniques of 
accommodation are employed. Membership for example, is stressed 
in the reports of ministers. And members are recruited increasingly 
from the church school and less from adult evangelistic campaigns. 
Moreover, less attention is given to worldliness, as is easily demon- 
strated by the most casual perusal and comparison of early and present 
literature of the denomination. Church finances have bettered and the 
ministers, like the laity, are implicated in the usual accommodations 
associated with security and higher salaries. 

The second and third generation church members have not battled 
over religious doctrine, and hence lack the conflict consciousness of 
their elders. They more readily make concessions, at least on detail of 
doctrine. The young people come increasingly from urban homes (the 
Nazarene Church is not a rural institution, as many suppose) which 
reflect a growing economic security. Companions and associates are 
found among those who are quite secularized. Indeed, Nazarene youth 
are not conspicuously different in their basic values from those with 
whom they fraternize in high school and college. ‘The colleges them- 
selves are making every effort to be accepted by the accrediting and 
standardizing agencies of the general college associations. More and 
more the leadership of the Church of the Nazarene is achieving the 
scholarship level of the doctorate in America’s leading universities. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that the ten doctorates in reli- 
gion given at the University of Southern California since 1940 have 
been earned by representatives of the following denominations: 
Methodist, 2; Free Methodist, 1; Church of Christ, 1; United Breth- 
ren, 2; Nazarene, 1; Mennonite, 1; Seventh Day Adventist, 2. 

Many people entertain stereotyped and exaggerated ideas about the 
emotionalism and doctrines of holiness held by Nazarenes and even 
Pentecostals. Dr. Clarence Reidenbach of Oakland, who recently vis- 
ited a number of Pentecostal and Nazarene meetings in the metropoli- 
tan Bay Area of California, concluded that they were only a mite more 
expressive than the Methodists of Central Indiana some forty-five years 
ago. Some Pentecostals hold to a doctrine of growth and believe that 
the Nazarenes teach absolute eradication of sin, but Nazarenes often 
reply that they do not teach eradication. ‘The stereotype of perfection- 
ism, which is pasted like a label on many so-called holiness groups, 
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turns out to be upon investigation a doctrine of perfection tremen- 
dously modified. Many Nazarene leaders today dislike the term per- 
fectionism. They seem to realize that life is made up both of elation and 
of somber struggle of the will, made up too of crises and growth. ‘here 
are of course a few “Holy Roller’ or radical Pentecostals; but one can 
visit innumerable meetings on the West Coast before one encounters 
emotional excesses. If may be that holiness movements are a major 
asset to the Christian movement, the grass roots of the future hope of 
the church. Given a generation or two for their members to adjust to 
urban economic and social opportunity and they will present the 
church historian with a pattern of the same internal institutional 
growth and accommodation which the major denominations have 
undergone. On the West Coast, where the ruts of traditional denomi- 
nationalism are not so deep as in the East, there are numerous hints 
even of co-operation and unity across previous barriers. With most of 
the major denominations the Church of the Nazarene has long been a 
member of the International Council of Religious Education. The 
First Church of the Nazarene, the mother church, founded by Phineas 
Bresee, and the largest congregation of the denomination in Los An- 
geles, now co-operates with the Church Federation of Los Angeles in 
the program of weekday or released time religious education. In line 
with its conservative theology it also co-operates with the National 
Association of Evangelicals. Some Nazarene women now participate 
in the Los Angeles Council of Church Women, which is integrally — 
related to the Church Federation of that city. This trend is also ap- 
parent in some of the Assemblies of God, representatives of which are 
in the Women’s Council. In Pasadena, the Nazarene churches co- 
operate with the Pastors’ Union, as well as with the more conservative 
interchurch agencies. If the present trend continues we may soon find 
the Nazarene Church quite fully participating in ecumenical organi- 


zations. ‘his would mark a decisive step in accommodation to the 
church-type. 
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PHILIP SCHAFF—PROPHET OF 
CHURCH UNION 


By GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


N the Woodlawn Cemetery, New York City, there is a granite 
shaft with the following inscription commemorating a great and 
truly ecumenical life. 


Vivat Inter Sanctos 
Rev. Philip Schaff, Jan. 1, rt819—Oct. 20, 1893 
A Teacher of Theology for Fifty Years 
Historian of the Church 
President of the American Committee of Bible Revision 
He Advocated the Reunion of Christendom 


‘The man whose life and work are commemorated in this epitaph 
was a cosmopolite in a far wider and deeper sense than was “‘the incom- 
parable” Erasmus, prince of humanists, in the sixteenth century. He 
was of humble birth. To use his own words: “I can boast of no illus- 
trious ancestors or kindred. I can only say, ‘By the grace of God I am 
what I am.’ ”’ He was born in the Swiss canton of Graubiindten, in the 
town of Chur. His father, a carpenter, died at the age of thirty; his 
mother, daughter of a farmer, lived to the age of ninety-seven. Neither 
heredity nor environment was prophetic of his greatness as a man. Yet 
there were latent abilities in the babe and the boy that responded to 
the nobler elements in the religious, political, and social traditions of 
his native land. Time came when he wrote, “I am a Swiss by birth, a 
German by education, an American by choice.” 

A hundred years have passed since the young professor — twenty- 
five years old — came to America in 1844 to teach church history in the 
Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church at Mercers- 
burg, now located at Lancaster, Pa. and known as the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. It is appropriate 
that his life and work, which won the respect of the Western World, be 
Note: The facts and quotations of this essay are found in The Life of Philip Schaff in Part 


Autobiographical, by his son, David Schley Schaff. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897; 
with an appendix, containing the list of the German and English writings of Dr. Schaff. 
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considered at this time. This paper will discuss his contribution to 
church union and to ecumenicity under two heads: (1) the making of 
an ecumenical man; and (2) the work of an ecumenical man. 


I 


First, his education. He took the usual course in the primary schools 
of Chur; then he spent three years in the high school or Canton Schule, 
where he made rapid progress in the study of the liberal arts as they 
were taught — beginner’s Latin at seven, Greek at ten, and for prospec- 
tive students for the ministry, Hebrew in the early teens. In Grau- 
biindten both Italian and German were spoken, so that young Schaff 
could speak and write both languages from childhood. hough of ob- 
scure birth he won the attention of his teachers and the friendship and 
patronage of influential men and women. Among these were the von 
Planta family; three sons of Antistes Kind, all of whom became clergy- 
men; Dr. Herzog, the city pastor of Chur; and Mrs. Meta Heusser- 
Schweizer, the only Swiss poetess of renown. 

At the advice of Antistes Kind, he left his country and his kin to 
study in Germany. At the age of sixteen he entered the academy for 
boys in Kornthal, Wurttemberg. Of his life in Wirttemberg, in the 
Academy at Kornthal, in the gymnasium of Stuttgart, and in the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, he wrote years afterwards: ‘Five years I spent 
among this genial people, whose country became to me a second father- 
land. ‘To Wirttemberg I owe under God my spiritual life and the best 
part of my education.”” When, thirty-five years later, he revisited Korn- 
thal, he delivered an address in which he referred to an extraordinary 
experience which influenced his religious life to the end: 

“One day, at three o’clock in the morning, this stranger [referring 
to himself] went away to the neighboring forest, and prayed, crying in 
intense agony, and as if on the brink of despair. His heart was without 
rest, because it had not yet found its rest in God. But God had mercy 
upon him and heard his cry.”” His homesickness was the pain of a new 
birth from above. He began to realize for the first time what it was to 
have peace through the atoning blood of Christ which washes away 
sin. This, I believe, was one of the factors in the making of an ecumeni- 
cal man. 

Philip Schaff matriculated in the University of Tubingen in 1837 
at the age of eighteen. Baur, the historian, was in the zenith-of his 
fame; Strauss, the critic, had published his Leben Jesu in 1835, two 
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years before; Ewald held the scepter in Old Testament science; Dorner 
was delivering his first course of lectures on apologetics and dogmatics, 
and Schmid, ‘‘a profoundly learned, pious, and estimable scholar,” was 
the leader of the evangelical school. While Schaff admired the keen 
critical scholarship and stood in awe of the marvelous erudition of 
Baur and Strauss, he became the follower of Schmid and Dorner, men 
no less learned than their rationalistic colleagues and far more positive 
and evangelical. Schaff does, however, credit Baur with having taught 
him for the first time the “idea of historical development or of a con- 
stant and progressive flow of thought in the successive ages of the 
Church.” Before leaving for Halle, to continue his studies, he preached 
his first sermon on Easter Monday, 1838, on John 3:16: ‘God so loved 
the world,” etc., a text which remained his favorite to the end of his 
life. In the last year of his life, 1893, he expressed a desire to preach on 
the same text, but his failing health prevented him. Another factor in 
the making of the ecumenical man. 

The third year of his university studies he divided between Halle 
and Berlin. At Halle he lived in the home of Tholuck whom he served 
as amanuensis and where he met several American students who were 
in the University at the time. The second semester of the year he spent 
at Berlin, where he heard lectures by men as distinguished as those at 
‘Tubingen — Neander, Hengstenberg, ‘Iwesten, ‘Theremin, Ranke, 
Ritter, Steffens, and Schelling. He passed the examen rigorosum in 
1841 and delivered his public disputation for the degree of licentiate 
of theology, which was conferred magna cum laude. He also was 
granted the venia legendi, the right to deliver lectures in the Univer- 
sity as Privat-dozent, Nov. 16, 1842. 

In the spring of 1841 he traveled, as tutor, with Frau von Krocher 
and her son, through Switzerland and Italy, visited historic places and 
notable men, and had an audience with the Pope. These fourteen 
months of travel were a fitting climax of his academic studies. 

Upon his return to Berlin he delivered his first lecture in the Uni- 
versity, a sort of test lecture, on Apostolic ‘Types of Doctrine; this was 
followed by two courses: one on the Catholic Epistles, the other on the 
Theology of Schleiermacher. Here he began his career as an author 
by two maiden works: The Sin against the Holy Ghost, 1841, and 
James, the Lord’s Brother, 1842. But more remarkable than his schol- 
arship, his lectures, or his books, was the high esteem in which he was 
held at the age of twenty-four by the most distinguished scholars of 
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Germany. He was invited to sit at their tables, to join in their discus- 
sions, and many of them called upon him in his lodgings. ‘Tholuck paid 
him a two weeks’ visit and Ullman and Dorner, Monod and Godet, 
coming from South Germany and Switzerland, spent days with him 
while they were sojourning in Berlin. The boy of Chur had become 
both guest and host of men known and revered in Europe and America. 

Such was the man and the making of the man, whom Hoffeditz and 
Schneck, sent by the Synod of the German Reformed Church in the 
U. S., 1843, and directed by the professors of the University, invited 
to become professor of theology at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. He was 
born in a Reformed home, confirmed in a Lutheran church, educated 
in German universities; ‘diligent in his business,” he was, even then, 
“standing before kings.”’ 


II 


The man was thus prepared for leadership in the cause of church 
union and for the cultivation of ecumenicity — a word not then widely 
current in the sense in which it is now used. He was educated in the 
foremost schools of Germany, an author whose first publications were 
favorably received by the scholars of Germany, a master of languages, 
able to read eight, and to write and speak seven, by birth an heir of the 
Swiss Reformation, by training of the German Reformation. He had 
a personal experience of God’s saving grace, doubtless the result of his 
contact with Wurttemberg pietism which was scholarly, recognized the 
ordinances of the Church, and at the same time trusted in the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. He needed only a call and a field for the 
exercise of his gifts and attainments. 

His coming to America was a turning point not only in his own life, 
but had far-reaching effects on the Christianity of Europe, both on the 
scholarship and the fellowship of the churches. 

Two characteristics appear in Dr. Schaff’s life: he was an inveterate 
traveler and through his travels he became acquainted with men and 
women of every rank in church, state, school and society; he was an 
indefatigable scholar and leader of men. 

After his ordination at Elberfeld, when the Rev. Frederich Krum- 
macher presided and Schaff preached the sermon on the ‘“Macedonian 
Cry,” he sailed for New York. He spent six weeks in England, was 
received by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Pusey, Dean Stanley, Jow- 
ett and other professors at Oxford where he spent ten days, and had the 
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first personal contacts with Anglo-Saxon scholars and churchmen. 
Mercersburg was but a mountain village. While Schaff lived here 
he labored for the world. His interest in everything that concerned the 
church, the state, and humanity, past, present and future, increased 
with his studies and years. His response to the addresses of welcome by 


the students of the Seminary reveals the motive of his coming to the 
New World: 


My call indicates that our church has some longing for the literary and espe- 
cially the theological treasures of the heart of Europe, and wishes to have them 
transplanted to the fertile virgin soil of America. . . . Here the profound ideas 
and thorough knowledge which the German mind brings forth in the sweat of the 
_ brow from the depths of the eternal wisdom, must render tribute to the practical 
aim of religious life and act as a solid foundation against every storm. . . . They 
must be delivered from a one-sided speculative interest by the practical spirit of 
the American people and be transmuted into life and conduct, flesh and blood, 
and so help to completely reconcile thinking with living, the ideal with that 
which is real, the invisible with that which is seen. 


He had this sense of mission: the mission of a mediator between the 
churches and the scholarship of Europe. Yet he could not then have 
foreseen the larger role he was to play as a bridge-builder between 
churches of all lands. 


Ill 


The first notable event in the American career of Dr. Schaff was his 
inaugural address, delivered before the Synod at Reading, October 25, 
1844, entitled The Principle of Protestantism. The main points were 
his emphasis on the person of Christ as distinct from the letter of the 
Scriptures, his recognition of the validity of the medieval Church how- 
ever corrupt it may have been, his advocacy of the theory of historical 
development, his acknowledgment of certain defects in Protestantism, 
and the necessity of an advance to a still higher form of church life in 
which the virtues of Catholicism and Protestantism would blend in an 
evangelical Catholicism. These ideas were prophetic of the ecumenical 
movement which is now gaining the recognition and determining the 
action in the churches of Christ throughout the world. In vain were 
charges of heresy brought against Dr. Schaff for holding these views. 
The Synod heard the charges but after careful weighing of evidence 
he was vindicated and permitted to continue the even tenor of his way. 

Dr. Schaff soon became known beyond the bounds of his church. 
Even during his first year at Mercersburg (1844) he went as far West as 
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St. Louis and Chicago, attended a general convention of the Episco- 
pal Church in Philadelphia, and made friends in theological schools 
throughout the country — among others, Professors Schmucker and 
Krauth of the Lutheran Seminary, Hodge and Alexander of Prince- 
ton, Taylor Lewis of Union College, Leonard Bacon of Yale, Park of 
Andover, Smith of Union Seminary, New York, and Stowe of Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati. 


IV 


The last thirty years of his life Dr. Schaff lived in New York City. 
The distractions of the Civil War, the location of Mercersburg in the 
war zone traversed by both armies, the lack of theological students, and 
the widening of Dr. Schaff’s field of service from denominational to 
national and international scope, justified his removal from Mercers- 
burg to the American metropolis which furnished ampler room and 
resources for the development of his cosmopolitan mind and projects. 
Henceforth he belonged not to a denomination (though formally he 
joined the Presbyterian Church), but to American Protestantism. 

For six years he served most effectively as Secretary of the New York 
Sabbath Association, whose purpose was to preserve the American Sab- 
bath against insidious forms of desecration due to the influence of for- 
eign immigrants then prevailingly from Germany. 

In 1870, after having delivered courses of lectures in Drew and Hart- 
ford ‘Theological Seminaries, he was elected to the professorship of 
theological encyclopedia and Christian symbolics in Union Theologi- | 
cal Seminary; a few years before he died he was chosen professor of 
church history. He had declined a call to the Hartford Theological 
Seminary and to the Episcopal Divinity School in Philadelphia. He 
was, also, prominently mentioned as successor to Professor Neander in | 
the University of Berlin and to Professor Lange of the University of 
Zurich. But he had become so closely interwoven with American life 
that no position in Europe could lure him either to the land of his birth. 
or of his training. 

True to his original purpose to mediate between the evangelical 
scholarship of Germany and of the United States, he undertook to edit, 
and, with the aid of nineteen scholars, to translate Lange’s Commen- 
tary of twenty-five volumes for English readers. The work covered 
twenty years from 1857 to 1877, and as one volume slowly followed | 
another from the press, the saying arose: “All things have an end but 
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Lange.” He edited, also, the International Illustrated Commentary on 

_ the New Testament in four volumes; and the Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia in three ponderous tomes, based on the colossal German work 
_ of Herzog. In the course of thirty years he completed his History of the 
_ Christian Church in seven volumes (Vol. V in two parts was prepared 
by his son, Prof. Schley Schaff), the Greeds of Christendom in three 
volumes, and his Propaedeutics in one volume. But these are only a 
small portion of his writings. All told, he was the author of seventeen 
books and pamphlets and the editor of five, in German. He has to his 

_ credit forty-four books and pamphlets and the editorship of twenty in 
English —a veritable cart-load of books bearing his name, many of 
which singly would have won fame for the author. Some of his writ- 
ings were translated into several European languages, particularly the 
Dutch, German, Latin, and French, and even into Greek and Russian. 


Vv 

By birth, training, and personal acquaintance with men of promi- 
nence in all the lands of Europe and America, Dr. Schaff was fitted to 
become the leader of international and interdenominational move- 
ments-and conferences. He had an audience with the Pope before he 
came to America; and, when at the height of his fame, he was again 
received by the Pope, who gave him permission to work in the histori- 
cal archives of the Vatican — the first Protestant historian to receive 
that privilege. He was the inspiring genius of the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance of Europe and of America in New York in 1873. ‘To 
him more than to any other man the success of the sessions was due. 
Three times he was sent to Europe to awaken interest in the proposed 
‘conference and to procure distinguished scholars to take part in the 

- program. He addressed ecclesiastical assemblies, met professors in uni- 
versities, visited prominent ministers and high officials of churches in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, and had an audience with the 
Emperor of Germany who sent his Gruss und Segenswunsch (greeting 
and best wishes) to the New York meeting. The conference was suc- 
cessful beyond the brightest hopes of the American Committee. 

Dr. Schaft’s labors in the interests of Christian Union continued, in 
one form or another, to the close of his life. In 1875 he was the leader 
among the American churches in the organization of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System. He was ap- 
pointed by the authorities of England to select a group of scholars to 
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serve on the American Committee for the Revision of the King James 
Version of the Bible and to co-operate with a similar English commit- 
tee. The first meeting of this committee was held in his study in New 
York, December 4, 1871. The American Society of Church History was 
organized in his study, March 23, 1888; he was its president until he 
died. He edited and supervised the English translation of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Library of the Fathers. Of his last public address be- 
fore the World’s Parliament of Religion, on the Reunion of Christen- 
dom, September 25, 1893, Dr. Henry Jesup of Beirut, Syria, wrote: 
“It was apostolic, one of the most Christ-like utterances in all church 
history.” His tolerant spirit found utterance in the words of an eight- 
eenth century theologian, Meldenius, words which Dr. Schaff popu- 
larized in America: “Jn necessariis unitas, in dubits libertas, in omni- 
bus caritas,” — In things essential, unity, in things doubtful, liberty, 
in all things, love. 

He was a friend of ministers who were not theologians and scholars 
of his type, such as Spurgeon in London, Beecher in Brooklyn, and 
Moody in Northfield. He attended the revival meetings of Moody and 
Sankey in New York City (1876) and spoke of them thus: “It is a sin 
to act or speak against such a revival, perhaps the greatest the world 
has seen since Wesley and Whitefield.” 


VI 


What shall we say of his life and work? He was a man of international 
dimensions, who could not be confined to national or denominational 
limits. He was more than Swiss, German, and American. He shared in 
the catholicity, the height and depth, the length and breadth of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The words on the title page of the sixth volume of his Church 
History are true to his own life: “Christianus sum; Christiani nihil a 
me alienum puto,” — 1am a Christian and nothing Christian I think 
alien to me. 

From his first arrival in America to the close of his life he was a 
sympathetic mediator between the theological thought of Germany 
and of America. In 1854 Dr. Bahrdt said to him in Basle: “You are a 
pontifex, that is, a bridge-builder.”’ Dr. Schaff adds: 


If I understand myself, God has assigned to me the mission of a mediator be- 
tween German and Anglo-American theology and Christianity. I hope I have 
contributed something towards the mutual understanding and appreciation of 
European divines and the great cause of Christian union. 
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Dr. Schaff was above all a scholar, one of the world’s greatest church 
historians. Few men have wielded a more prolific pen. His Creeds of 
Christendom and his History of the Christian Church, the Faculty of 

the University of Berlin, in the greetings to him on the fiftieth anniver- 
_ sary of his professorship, pronounced “‘the most notable monument of 
universal historical learning produced by the School of Neander.” Asa 
teacher he excelled in his ability to inspire young men and to set them 
to work. Bishop Hurst wrote: “He gave to multitudes of us our first 
passion to cross the water and go by a straight path to the feet of Tho- 
luck, Dorner, and other coryphaei of the later German theology.” He 
was always cordial, kind, and helpful to young men who were seeking 
to make a career in theological and literary work. 

Notwithstanding his cosmopolitan spirit and his erudite and exten- 
sive scholarship, he was deeply and sincerely American. He had faith in 
America’s ideals and destiny. Here he beheld in prophetic vision the 
realization of the noblest religious and political aspirations of man- 
kind. He boldly declared his national belief in an address before a 
Berlin audiencé on his first visit to Europe, 1854: “Che grandest des- 
tiny is probably reserved for the American people. . . . Ifanywhere in 
the wide world a new page of universal history is to be unfolded, it is in 
America.’’ Because he loved America, Americans loved him. While he 
was recognized as America’s greatest church historian and ranked with 
the foremost in Europe, he was in a sense also a prophet. He studied 
_ the past and through it he saw into the future. 


VII 

A prophet rarely, if ever, lives to see his vision and his word realized; 
he cannot foretell the precise time, place, or form of fulfillment. He is 
merely a forerunner and a messenger who prepares the way of a néw 
era. Dr. Schaff would not have understood if one had called him “ecu- 
menical,” though, of course, he knew the etymology of the term and 
its early currency in the history of Christianity. He died about twenty 
years before the organization of the Federal Council and nearly forty 
years before the ecumenical Conferences at Stockholm and Lausanne. 
But without him and men of his attitude and disposition, the present 
‘ecumenical movement probably would not have been-organized in the 
form of world-wide conferences and councils. Among the prophets of 
ecumenicity he was one of the foremost, either in the Old World or 


the New. 


THE WAR AS A PROBLEM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By EMIL BRUNNER 


MONG Christians, few words are necessary to make clear what 
we ought to think about war. The time is once and for all 
past when anyone has the desire to justify war, much less to ~ 

elorify it. All Christians — and with them the majority of other human 
beings — are quite clear in their minds that war is something so fright- 
ful and terrible that everything that lies within human power must be 
done to get it out of the world. If this has ever been true, it is still more 
true now, in this era of total war and industrial war machinery. The 
avoidance of war has become the most vital and pressing problem of 
humanity. Even more clearly than after the first World War it has be- 
come evident to us that every war can mean a world war, that a world 
war signifies total war, and that total world war will bring our whole 
civilization, yes, even the existence of humanity to the edge of the abyss 
and toward total annihilation. It is clear and incontestable that out of 
the situation emerges this task for the church: it must take the lead 
among all those who have firmly resolved to do everything in their 
power to fight this greatest of all social evils and wherever possible to 
root it out. The Christian problem begins, however, at the point where 
this resolution is brought into further discussion. It begins with the 
question: What can, what should be done, to reach this goal? 


I 


The first necessity — and one which is so often neglected by Chris- 
tians — is to give up the habit of considering war as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. Anyone who wants to fight war must fight the causes of war. 
War is not something which men take as a direct goal; but something 
which, undesired but inevitable, arises out of other human ambitions. 
If in earlier times and even recently there have been men to whom war 
seemed in itself glorious and desirable, this is no longer true. War- 
mindedness is a thing of the past. And it will not be war-mindedness 
which creates the danger of war in the future. The will to war is not 
the cause of modern war. Nor does war come from the preparation for 
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war. No statesmen and no people ‘“‘want war.” War is not an end, but a 
means. For this reason war against war and against preparation for war 
as such is confused and harmful. 


II 


It has been the great mistake of current pacifism that it seemed pos- 
sible, by means of warnings against war and by opposing preparations 
for war, to get war itself out of the world. As a matter of fact, it is now 
evident that this pacifism, because it had spread far and wide in the 
countries which were especially determined to maintain peace, made 
these countries relatively defenceless and thus became one cause of 
the second World War. Had the democratic countries been better pre- 
pared, Hitler would not have dared war and his imperialistic demands 
could have been met more firmly and successfully. ‘Thus, in spite of its 
good intentions, Christian pacifism became the main cause of the 
World War. This should make us more circumspect in the future. 

With the precept, “Avoid war at all costs,” one gets no further than 
this: In the least military-minded countries the preparation for war 
becomes weak and the military power of those who dislike war less 
rises, and with it the danger of war. Attacking military preparations as 
such is therefore a highly unsuitable, inexpedient means of fighting 
war, unless the limitation of armaments is such that the effective war 
potential will be equally diminished everywhere. I say “effective,” 
since an abstract equality of disarmament is by no means a guarantee 
of peace, as twenty years of agreements to naval disarmament have 
shown. 


Ill 


The Christian thought concerning this question of war must begin 
with this: In consequence of the evil which is inherent in men, organ- 
ized power is necessary to institute justice. On this fact rests the neces- 
sity that the state shall have power. The individual state needs within 
its own borders sufficient power to enforce a minimum of justice and 
peaceful order. The more unassailable this power of the state is, the 
better can peace be guaranteed and the less evident the mechanism of 
enforcement will need to be. But whenever the power of the state 
within its own boundaries is placed in question anarchy threatens and 
the prospect of peace becomes highly dubious. Peace in the individual 
state, moreover, is based on the fact that the state alone has military 
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power; it has the monopoly of weapons also, and these are exercised 
in the service of justice and order as established in the state. 

It would seem logical, then, that peace between peoples would be 
best guaranteed by abolishing the multiplicity of states. Then there 
would be one single power which would have military force at its dis- 
posal, 1.e., the central power of the world state. But quite apart from 
the fact that it is questionable whether a world state would be in a post- 
tion actually to bring about peace and order throughout the world 
and to prevent the rise of particular centers of power, we are all con- 
vinced that a world state would be a highly undesirable form of politi- 
cal organization. The absolute monopoly of power which it would 
have and the centralization and uniformity which it would enforce 
would make life under such a dispensation exceedingly unhappy and 
inhumane. 


IV 


Accordingly we are thinking today rather of a union of the peoples 
of the world, in one form or another. This thought necessarily forces 
itself upon our mind and constitutes a great hope for all of us. The 
Christian church cannot avoid coming out in favor of this idea. But 
because of the exaggerated hopes which have been placed on this 
method of international organization, there is good reason for issuing 
a warning. ‘This does not mean that we should discredit the idea or 
hinder and discourage efforts in its behalf, for such a course would 
endanger not only peace but justice. A union of the peoples of the 
world may well be an instrument for peace; but it can in no case guar- 
antee peace. Even if such a people’s union were given a monopoly of 
military power — and today no one even considers this — it would still 
offer no certain guarantee of peace. Quite probably such a people’s 
union could force the less powerful peoples and even those of medium 
power to submit to central authority. To break down their resistance it 
would suffice merely to bring against the recalcitrants the military 
force of the people’s union. But against the great powers this procedure 
would of necessity fail. How will the people’s union force a country 
like the United States or Soviet Russia to accept a decision which they 
hold to be unjust or which is distasteful to them? As long as there are 
two great powers who embrace not merely a country but a whole con- 
tinent, the central power is dependent on the good will and the good 
judgment of these participants. Never will such a people’s union be 
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able to provide for its separate members the same guarantee of peace 
which the individual state can give its citizens, because the individual 
state is all powerful against the single citizen, whereas the people’s 
union is relatively powerless toward the great powers who are its mem- 
bers. ‘The peace of the world is assured as long as.the great powers are 
in agreement; but it is placed in jeopardy the moment one of these 
great powers wants something different from the other; and peace is 
impossible if this desire is so strong that the country in question acts 
against the will of the others and in this way runs the risk of starting 
war. 

But apart from this, it must be clearly stated that compulsion exer- 
cised by the people’s union against even a smaller state may eventually 
lead to war. The exercise of the power of the people’s union carries with 
it the danger of war — a war of secession similar to that between the 
North and the South in the United States. As soon as a people find a 
decision or a regime of the people’s union so unjust or so unendurable 
that they would rather take on themselves the danger of war than sub- 
mit to the decision, war will result — war between the central power 
and this single — or several — members. It is highly probable that in 
such a circumstance a single country would not stand alone. It would 
find allies, who would make the war at the beginning more serious and 
render uncertain its outcome. 


Vv 


Thus the second limitation of such a people’s union becomes clear. 
Christians who are concerned with this question often make the mis- 
take of believing that an international organization automatically be- 
comes an instrument of justice. That, first of all, is not necessarily true; 
it may or it may not be. Secondly, if it is an instrument not of justice, 
but unfortunately only of order, the order may just as probably be 
unjust as just. It is practically certain that the people’s union which is 
now being organized and will probably emerge will bring about an 
order which will involve great injustice for many of the participating 
peoples. Order among the peoples will not in the first place originate 
from motives of justice, but will bea compromise between the interests 
of political powers. It is certainly true that order has value against the 
chaos of anarchy, but if the injustice involved in it is too great, this 
value becomes very doubtful. The injured people will then in all prob- 
ability consider this order not as a blessing but as a curse. ‘The injustice 
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can become so gross and so crying that other peoples, perhaps great 
powers which are not directly interested, will take their place on the 
side of those who are so unjustly treated. Then for the sake of justice 
a conflict will ensue in the people’s union. Thus may develop a remark- 
able situation: on the one side, peace — the order which has thus far 
existed — and on the other side the demands of a new order with the 
possibility of war. 
VI 

This brings us to the knowledge, which seems so hard for Christians 
to accept, that there are circumstances when war is the lesser of two 
evils, that is to say, when only through war a completely unjust order 
can be overthrown. This is a case similar to that of revolution. Revolu- 
tion isa great evil. But the injustice of the existing order can be so great 
that revolution is better than peace. The principle of peace at any price 
must have as a consequence that the unscrupulous man makes full use 
of it and accomplishes his will through it, because the others are afraid 
that otherwise war might result. The consequence of Chamberlain’s 
principle, “Peace at any price, war under no consideration!’’ was that 
the powerful and unscrupulous exploited to the limit this uncondi- 
tional desire for peace, and their demands kept increasing. The princi- 
ple of peace at any price leads in the end inevitably to the gangster 
state. For what more favorable opportunity could anyone who is little 
concerned with moral principles desire than this: that his opponent 
will endure any brutality rather than proceed against him with force, 
for the latter course means war, which he is determined to allow under 
no circumstances? 

So it is possible that the international order, if it holds uncondi- 
tionally to the demand for ‘‘no more war,” may become an instrument 
of injustice. For it cannot be imagined that the organization as such 
means justice; merely that men sit at a table and negotiate does not 
insure that justice will emerge. Rather is it highly probable that the 
outcome will be what the most powerful want, and among the most 
powerful he will get the upper hand who plays most unscrupulously 
with the possibility of war. It is very much to be feared that the abhor- 
rence of war will make some of the greater powers inclined to make 
concessions to another great power even though they know that such 
concessions are extremely unjust. But they may feel compelled to make 


them because they are not ready to let matters go so far as war against 
this power. 
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Perhaps it is not good to say these things too openly at this present 
moment when we are under the obligation of attempting to get into a 
mood of justice and peace within the organization of a people’s union. 
But on the other hand it is necessary that the Christian church should 
not place its trust in a mechanism which is, to be sure, good and neces- 
sary, but which offers no guarantee either for peace or justice. 


VII 


Still more important certainly is the positive lesson: The Christian 
church, whether through its public utterances, or through its politi- 
cally influential members, should bring its postulate to bear upon the 
formation of the new people’s order. The church must clearly and 
decidedly state what demands of justice are to be taken into considera- 
tion by a people’s order, what demands of individual freedom and of 
national and social justice. It dare not be silent in respect to the oppres- 
sion of peoples who want to be independent, but to whom no inde- 
pendence is being granted because one or more of the great powers do 
not wish to give it to them. It must also lay special emphasis on the fact 
that injustice in the long run always leads to war, and must make it 
clearly understood that any peaceful order which is based on injustice 
and which uses its force to protect and perpetuate injustice is a highly 
doubtful good; and that a peace so purchased by injustice is no true 
peace but only a disgraceful compromise with injustice. 

The church must not overestimate the value of a peace organization 
in itself. It must make clear that no organization as such can guarantee 
peace and justice; only the spirit behind it can do that. Yes, it must also 
be ready to defend and consider just a rebellion against any unjust 
order. For when the oppressed rise against an order which sanctions 
the oppression, they, and not the “peace-loving” oppressor, have right 
on their side. 


Vill 


One more point seems important to me. Most wars arise from na- 
tional claims which stand in contradiction with others but which are 
considered just by those who make them. Here the church should fur- 
nish a standard; and this standard can be found in the Bible. It is unjust 
for a rich nation to hold its natural privileges as its inalienable prop- 
erty and to consider itself justified in refusing to share them with 
others. Justice is, of a certainty, not equality but equalization. A nation 
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which is not willing to renounce certain former privileges in favor of 
less privileged, poverty-stricken people is unjust and should know that 
it is unjust. A people who are poor and who are not willing to live in 
extreme poverty while others live in abundance have justice on their 
side even when they can secure this justice only by rebellion. Repres- 
sion of just speech to favor existing privileges is not only unjust but 
must also sooner or later lead to war. 

Therefore he who wants to fight for peace must range himself on the ~ 
side of justice. He must also be ready to take the position that under 
certain circumstances the power of his country must be placed behind 
justice, and must, if need be, allow himself to be called a militarist for 
that reason. For whoever is not ready to help the cause of justice by 
the use of force as a spearhead, he serves not true peace but merely a 
semblance of peace. And he who is not ready to take care that his coun- 
try’s military force is strong enough to help make justice a reality, he 
is not a lover of peace but a visionary weakling who propagates great 
ideas but is not ready to take the necessary measures to enforce them. 
These are thoughts which we the Christian community cannot say 
clearly enough, so that Christian love may not become the cloak of 
cowardice and of sheer sentimentality. In a world of injustice, justice 
itself is in danger of succumbing to that confusion which is backed by 
organized force. He who repudiates this is a traitor to justice, not out of 
love but out of sentimentality and inner confusion. 


VISION OF GREATNESS 
By GERALD KENNEDY 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” Proverbs 29:18 
“Moral education is impossible without the habitual vision of greatness.” A. N. 
Whitehead 


HE two quotations above penetrate into the center of our con- 

temporary situation. The first one from Proverbs tells us what 

is wrong. The second comes from a modern philosopher, in 
my judgment one of the best, and it gives us a hint as to what we must 
do to be saved. The despair of our time is the lack of a vision to assure 
us that life has meaning and that there is significance in our striving. 
We are actors in search of a plot. We are a generation in search of a 
vision. ‘There is a haunting fear that somehow all is in vain and our 
destiny unsure. We are the victims of desperate men who have given 
absolute loyalty to relative values and suffered the inevitable disillu- 
sionment. Our history is the story of men who began bravely but failed 
to arrive because the vision faded. 


I 


‘There is democracy, a vision which has lost its faith. We might go 
back a few years to the period between the two World Wars, even if 
reminiscing is supposed to be a sign of you know what. In those days, 
we who were members of the intelligentsia had a growing sense of 
democracy as something cheap, crude, vulgar and materialistic. We 
developed a nostalgia for the Old World, though most of us had never 
seen it. But we believed it provided leisure for a certain class at least, 
and provided the opportunity for the development of culture. ‘There 
was in America a growing selfishness that left us unenthusiastic. ‘The 
average Fourth of July oration was to us an object of ridicule, and we 
believed that as Pliny said of Rome, America unable to make its insti- 
tutions beautiful, decided to make them big. There was a city like San 
Diego, for example, which had put out a folder in the year 1918 
prophesying that the population of the city by 1930 would be 250,000. 
The significance of this lay in the extraordinary importance the city 
attached to the census. The promoters of San Diego seemed to think it 
unnecessary to ask, “Two hundred and fifty thousand what?” 
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In an oft-quoted editorial written in 1940, Dorothy Thompson said: 


The democratic ideal, which started as a noble and heroic conception, as an 
attempt to liberate human beings and offer them the opportunity to develop and 
perfect themselves and thus grow from individuals to persons, had degenerated 
away from the idea of self-perfection through effort, away from the idea of equal 
and co-operative endeavor, into the idea of self-interest. 


Somewhere along the way something had gone wrong with the vision 
of democracy. 

In his latest book, Puritanism and Democracy, Professor Perry says 
that when he was a boy he had a dog that chased cats. But if the cat 
stopped, the dog suddenly discovered he had an errand somewhere 
else, or that he must stop and scratch a flea. Cats were to be chased, but, | 
they were not to be caught, and if the cat insisted on being caught, the 
dog was embarrassed. So Professor Perry says that the closer we have 
come to democracy, the less sure we are about it. The war has provided 
something in the way of an awakening to the meaning of democracy. 
It could be a rebirth; but in all probability it is more in the nature ofa 
shot in the arm, and that wears off. Democracy is a vision that has lost 
its faith. : 

Then there is Fascism, which may be called a vision that has lost the 
war. here came a time when the emptiness of human life made it 
necessary to turn from empty phrases to something more positive even 
if it were nothing more than a revolt against those spiritual affirmations 
we no longer accepted. The human spirit, like nature, abhors a vacu- 
um. Instead of the equality of men, the vision of the superman, the 
pure race myth, and a system of life based on force caught the imagina- 
tion of some. We must not forget how close that vision came to winning. 
We can hardly yet believe that from the dark moment in 1940 when the 
German war machine was poised across the Channel, we have come to 
1945 and the unconditional surrender of the seemingly invincible 
Wehrmacht. 

The vision of Fascism had attraction because men had no more con- 
fidence in the vision of democracy. The election of Calvin Coolidge as 
president was taken by some as vindicating the time-honored tradition 
that any boy in America could become president. This was supposed 
to be complimentary to democracy; but Hitler in his Mein Kampf said 
that strong men were not discovered by elections, and the need was to 
find strong men at any price. The early inhabitants of Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, elected the most notorious desperado as sheriff in the hope that he 
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would kill off some of his rivals and keep the rest of the outlaws under 
control. The logic was that the strong man would allow plain men to 
continue their mining in peace. So the people in Germany, for exam- 
ple, were willing to let the Nazis rule, because they were tired of trying 
to find the way out themselves. But this was a vision that had to win in 
order to maintain itself. Its only appeal was its efficiency and its prom- 
ise of success. Now that it has been defeated, the majority of men know 
that we do not want that. Fascism is a vision that turned into a night- 
mare after it had lost the war. : 

There is communism, which is a vision that has lost its realism. 
‘There was a time even here in America when a man who disagreed 
with another often called his opponent a “communist.” He did not 
mean that the man had certain political or economic ideas, but only 
that he was someone with whom he disagreed. We were somewhat like 
Fred Clarke, the national commander of the Crusaders, a semi-fascist 
organization, who said that he had no objection to teachers describing 
conditions in the Soviet Union so long as they made clear that condi- 
tions were bad. Then came the war, and the unexpected strength and 
unity of the Soviet Union surprised everyone. We began to say that 
perhaps they have something after all. But when Mussolini came to 
power and made the trains run on time, we had also said, “He has 
something.” And when Hitler solved the unemployment problem in 
Germany by putting everybody to work making guns to kill our men, 
we said again, “After all, he has something.” 

The communistic vision certainly has something, but it is essentially 
sentimental. It believes that the troubles of the world have been due to 
the wrong people being in power, and that if we let the proletariat rule, 
all will be well. If there was ever a sentimental theory, that is it. What 
guarantee is there that the same power which has corrupted the capi- 
talists will not corrupt the proletariat? If it could be arranged for only 
preachers to be in the ruling class, we could be sure that they would be 
corrupted by power. That would be true for professors, or any group. 

But communism is also sentimental because it provides for no self- 
criticism. It tends to take itself so seriously that it becomes an absolute. 
It cannot stand to be questioned or to be weighed. One of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the social gospel in the Methodist Church has advocated 
for years the communistic system as being nearest to the Christian 
jdeal. The last time I heard him speak he was championing commu- 
nism in Russia, and when anyone asked him if this or that was not 
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wrong in their practice, his answer was merely an affirmation that there ~ 
are things even worse in America or Great Britain. He had fallen from 
the position of an intelligent critic to becoming merely a propagandist, 
for a system that was right no matter what it did. That happens too 
often and a man’s integrity is assaulted. This is not realism. 


II 


Something is wrong, altogether wrong, with these visions to which 
we have tried to give our allegiance. Some time ago I received from the 
water company a very large bill. Being, however, a careless person, I 
thought perhaps I had overlooked paying the bill for a year or two, and 
so I sent my check. But when a little later the new quarter’s bill came 
and it was very high, I went down to the company to see what had hap- 
pened. There I learned that because we were seldom at home, they 
had left cards in the door for us to read our own meter. My wife had 
gone down into the basement, read the first meter she saw, and sent in 
the result. But she had been reading the gas meter, and we had been 
paying our water on the basis of our consumption of gas. ‘That is a par- 
able of our time. We are reading the wrong meter, and at the end of the 
day it just fails to add up. To put it in the words of Isaiah, “AII vision is 
become unto you as the words of a book that is sealed.” (Isaiah 29:11) 

Or, to use yet another illustration: on February 23, 1942, an Aus- 
trian writer, Stefan Zweig, committed suicide. He was not in financial 
straits or in poor health; he was a well-known writer at the top of his 
profession, established comfortably in Brazil, a country he had learned 
to love. The reason for his self-destruction was put in these words: 
“But after one’s sixtieth year unusual powers are needed to make 
another wholly new beginning. Those that I possess have been ex- 
hausted by long years of hopeless wandering.” 


Ill 


What is the difficulty, then? It is given in Lamentations, “Yea, her 
prophets find no vision of Jehovah” (2:9). Our trouble is that there is 
no vision from God. We have been looking in mirrors which give us 
back only human reflections. But the necessity of our life is to find God 
whose suffering love can overcome our corruptions and make our striv- 
ing significant. It is to see what St. Augustine saw in the fifth century, 
namely, the City of God. In an hour like this, we need not a physician 
with a pleasant bedside manner, but one who can diagnose our illness 
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and say, “Here is healing for you.” It is, in a word, to find not a vision 
but to find the vision of man’s destiny. So Christian preachers are in the 
position of William Taylor, later Bishop of the Methodist Church,’ 
who went out to San Francisco in the middle of the last century. Hav- 
ing no place to preach, he stood upon the street corners of that city, 
gathering a crowd with a great shout, ““What’s the news?”’ Then, when 
the people had gathered around, he would begin his preaching with 
these words, “Thank God, I have good news for you this morning, my 
brothers.” Once again Christian preachers in the midst of evil times 
turn to the Gospel and on its authority describe for a perishing civili- 
zation the vision of greatness that can save it. 

First of all, the vision from God is a vision of sin and evil in our own 
hearts and in the world. We thought we were through with all of this. 
We believed that somehow we only needed to find the right system and 
to manipulate the right forces, with no more pessimistic talk about sin 
and evil in the world. But today that darkness has rolled back upon us. 
We discover that there is something in human life which is corrupted 
and which the thin veneer of civilization can crack. It is not just one 
man, and unfortunately it is not just one nation. It is human life that 
has looked at itself apart from God and seen pride and evil beyond our 
wildest imaginings. We are like Dorian Gray in the story written by the 
strange, troubled genius, Oscar Wilde, of the young man who was 
innocent and handsome, but became corrupted by evil. He made the 
wish that whatever he did would show only on the face of the portrait 
that had been painted of him, but that his own body would never grow 
old. The wish was granted, and in the days that followed when he went 
down into vice and orgies too awful to describe, he never changed, but 
retained that same fresh innocent look. It was his portrait that took on 
the evil, leering sins of his life. Finally, after years had passed and he 
had killed his best friend, he looked at that portrait and in the horror 
of what he saw, he slashed it and killed himself. 

All Christianity begins with this understanding of life. It begins 
with the worst. The Bible is a book which describes such terrible ten- 
dencies in humanity that we are afraid to be alone with it. It is too re- 
vealing. Christianity begins with a Cross, not a crown, and the symbol 
of crucifixion is its central symbol. It talks about original sin that has 
corrupted the nature of mankind and leads us to do wrong even when 
with our minds we want to do right. Christianity is like the Supreme 
Court, which does not deal with hypothetical cases. It does not say that 
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if you had a different system men would be better, or if this took place, 
the problems would be solved. “No,” it says, “let us begin just where 
we are, with the actual situation of sin in human life.” So it is that over 
against the optimistic philosophy Christianity stands out in a time like 
this as realism, stark and terrible. 

One of the heroes of detective fiction is Father Brown, the canny 
priest of G. K. Chesterton. In the story called The Secret of Father 
Brown, an American tells the priest he is the world’s outstanding de- 
tective, and that Americans believe his success is due to second sight. 
Father Brown is horrified with the idea and denies it. He says that he 
puts himself into the frame of mind of the criminal and thinks his 
thoughts. Then, when he feels exactly like him, he knows who the 
criminal must be. When his friend insists that this is rather morbid, 
Father Brown replies: 


No man is really any good until he knows how bad he is, or might be; till he 
has realized exactly how much right he has to all this snobbery and sneering and 
talking about “criminals” as if they were apes in a forest ten thousand miles away; 
till he’s got rid of all the dirty self-deception of talking about low types and defi- 
cient skulls; till he’s squeezed out of his soul the last drop of the oil of the Phari- 
sees; till his only hope is somehow or other to have captured one criminal, and 
kept him safe and sane under his hat. 


It is an amazing thing, but it is true, that the first vision of greatness 
which Christianity offers to man is a vision of his own corruption, his 
own pride, his own need for salvation. 

But out of that there comes the vision of God’s grace which descends 
upon man; grace that is really power to complete what we cannot com- 
plete by ourselves. What crazy people we are! We want God, but flee 
from him; we want purity, and we choose vice; we want love, but we 
practice hate; we believe in honor, but we yield to meanness. Who can 
- help such crazy creatures as men? Christianity replies, “God can.” By 
his grace, by his power, he can make a unity out of that which is a quar- 
reling mob. 

Always we are trying some other way to find the answer. We make 
our blueprints of the new world, but unfortunately, it is not primarily 
blueprints that we need. We build up our arguments against race 
prejudice, but race prejudice is not a matter of the intellect, but of 
pride in the heart. We send out our social workers and do good unto 
people to the best of our ability, but nothing much comes of it. The 
world, as Luther put it, is like a drunken peasant — when you try to 
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put him on his horse, he falls off the other side. Only at the last there 
comes to us an understanding of God’s grace. At that moment when we 
come to the edge of things — when we are at the edge of life and facing 
death, when we are at the edge of hope and facing despair, then God 
speaks to us. Into our world there comes then a new dimension, a new 
power, a new quality, a new factor. It is the grace of the living God, and 
a new vision of greatness. 

Suddenly it dawns upon us that we are the sons of God. That’s what 
the true vision of greatness is. The difference between a religious pe- 
riod and an irreligious period, as Chesterton said in his study of Dick- 
ens, is that in the religious time men are not crying out, “Send us a __ 
leader,” for every man is saying, ‘Give me a chance to lead.” Men do 
not say, “We want a great man.” They say, “Let us, ourselves, be great.” 
Then in the moment when we do not really need him, the great man 
arrives and does not make us feel small but free. ‘The barren, faithless 
period, crying out for leadership, gets men like Hitler and Mussolini. 
Cromwell’s greatness was that he thought very highly of religion. But 
religion’s greatness was that it did not think highly of Cromwell, at 
least no more highly than of any plain man. In the age of faith every 
man wants to measure up, every man wants to express that thing that 
is within him. We come to understand that, like pennies, we have 
within ourselves little intrinsic worth, but each of us bears the stamp 
of the King. 

Out of this there is born responsibility of each for the other, and of 
love of one for the other. As St. Exupéry put it in his book, The Flight 
to Arras, we learn that each man is responsible, that each man in him- 
self is responsible for all others. We learn then the mystery of the reli- 
gion out of which Western civilization has grown when it speaks of 
bearing the sins of men. Each man in his own heart bears the sins of 
all men. 

Thus is born the great tradition which produces the great vision. 
Tradition becomes not a sum total of habits, but, as Masaryk said, it 
isa mutual pledge and covenant between fathers and sons, between the 
past generation and ours, and the one to come and ours. It is a respon- 
sible continuance of the struggle for truth, for justice, for righteous- 
ness. 

Yet the vision of God is a fearful thing, and we shrink from it. A 
skeptical age not only ends up in a “failure of nerve,” but it 1s also cre- 
ated by that failure. Allan Hunter in Secretly Armed writes: 
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We wear ourselves out doing what we call good. May not our busyness be a . 
narcotic, a defense against awareness? If we become still enough to get acquainted 
with ourselves, we might discover what we are, and that would be hell. We might 
also discover what we have it in us to become and that would certainly be terri- 
fying. 

In a great passage, St. Paul deals with this terror and the Christian’s 
conquest of it. After discussing the veil which he says hung between the 
old Covenant and the people, he affirms that only Christ can remove it. 
Then he writes: “And all of us, reflecting the splendor of the Lord in 
our unveiled faces, are being changed into likeness to him, from one 
degree of splendor to another, for this comes from the Lord who is the 
Spirit.”” (2 Corinthians 3:18, Goodspeed) That is it! The Vision of 
Greatness is the vision of God brooding over us which changes us into 
the likeness of his Son. ‘Then through the Spirit, the ancient miracle 
is performed again, and we go on from splendor to splendor for we are 
made aware not of ourselves alone, but of ourselves reflecting his glory. 
‘Through this habitual vision of greatness there is released into a gen- 
eration the power for its redemption. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 
By FREDERICK A. NORWOOD 


“QHE recent storm of indignation aroused alike in political and 
: religious circles over the opinions of the “gloomy” Dean Inge 
relative to the responsibility of the Lutheran Church for the 
passive acceptance of oppressive Nazism in Germany reflects a wide- 
spread misunderstanding both of religious and of secular factors in the 
present social position of Christianity. Those who speak with authority 
both within and without the church remain inadequately aware of two 
great facts, the one obvious, the other less noticeable: the tremendous 
impact of modern civilization upon the thought and attitude of reli- 
gious groups, and a no less real historic influence of the church upon 
secular development. Is it so sure that Dean Inge is entirely mistaken 
in his judgment? One who fathoms the theological and political factors 
in the growth of modern Germany and Lutheranism will not think so. 
‘The understanding of these factors, and the explanation of contem- 
porary lack of understanding, may be found within the province of 
the social history of Christianity. | 

The study of church history, one of the most ancient and venerable 
of pursuits, has not, of course, been the same in all ages. ‘The priceless 
writings of Eusebius, indispensable though they be for the study of the 
early church, cannot be regarded as good history by modern historians. 
The crabbed and bony medieval chronicles, from which the life-juice 
of history can be squeezed only by the heroic efforts of patient scholars, 
are monuments of church history, worthy of a place in the structure of 
the Christian past; but no publisher, even among the rare members of 
that trade who find in their work a more enduring compensation than 
the pecuniary one, could be found for these petrified records today. 
Although H. H. Milman’s History of Latin Christianity achieved great 
popularity and wide circulation in its day, no church historian of our 
time would father such a work. 

In other words, the study of church history at different periods has 
shown different characteristics and has received different emphases. 
That is not to deny that all kinds of history are still being written. In- 
deed, the extent of the field and the variety of the crop are greater than 
ever before. But there are aspects that are receiving, or are ready to 
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receive, special attention. Of these one of the most significant is that of 
the social history of Christianity, to the problems of which this essay 
is devoted. 


I 


The term “‘social history” is to be understood in its broadest sense, as 
including all of the points at which the history of religious institutions 
comes into contact with the world. The history of Christian social 
teachings and attitudes is but one part of the larger field of Christian 
social history. The subject is really the history of a religion embodied 
in what inevitably becomes, sometimes to a greater degree, sometimes 
to a lesser, a social institution. 

This institution finds itself today embroiled in political and social 
struggles as never before in its career. No man can deny that the Chris- 
tian church is gripped in the throes of a tremendous crisis that threat- 
ens its very existence. And this crisis, although ultimately of a religious 
character, is terribly involved in the social upheavals of the world. At 
no time in the course of its fitful history has the church had occasion to 
look more closely to its ties with the world. ‘Those ties have been forged 
and severed and forged again as Christianity struggled through the © 
centuries in its never-ending effort to live in the world without becom- 
ing of the world. ‘This is the substance of the social history of Christian- - 
ity, an aspect of church history that until quite recently has received 
but scant attention from scholars. 

Heeding the behest, “Know thyself,” the church today, however, 
has come — incompletely indeed — to recognize the importance of its 
social relationships. ‘The fate of the Orthodox Church in Russia, which 
gave itself as a pawn of political policy, becoming a mere department 
of state, should have given pause to the dangerous tendency of the 
Lutheran Church in Germany. The glorious failure of the medieval 
respublica Christiana is both a monument to the Christian ideal of 
Christianizing society by dominating it and a lesson in the impossibil- 
ity of attaining that ideal by such a program. The pertinence of these 
and other experiences of the church to our own wobbly world can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Ecclesiastical institutions are confused as 
never before. Who can describe, for example, the position of Christian 
moral judgment on the question of war? “Christian” pacifism has be- 
come so deeply confounded with the secular ideas of the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment that the purely Christian elements in it are 
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indistinguishable. How helpful would be a discussion and treatment 
of the past experience of the church with the problem of war! Yet the 
pecuniary perversity of the publishing trade in the United States 
(which may be traced back to the literary superficiality of the reading 
public) is such that a monumental contribution to this very question 
by one of the outstanding church historians of the country, every page 
of which is pertinent to the trouble tearing the nation to pieces under 
our eyes, cannot find a publisher! Unquestionably, then, there is a vast 
amount of work to be done here, work of compression and work of 
expansion, that is, the labor of research and the labor of instruction. 


II 


One widely prevalent and undesirable feature of the work already 
done must be corrected. If this is not.accomplished, great harm may 
come to its contributions; the whole field may even be discredited. 
Church history is a house divided. By its very nature the subject in- 
volves both ecclesiastical and social factors, a knowledge of both of 
which is indispensable to satisfactory understanding. But a chasm has 
appeared within the homogeneous body of material bearing on the 
social history of Christianity, dividing its students into two camps al- 
most completely separate from one another. On the one hand there are 
the ecclesiastical historians who have written on social subjects involv- 
ing the church, and on the other hand there are those social historians 
who have written on ecclesiastical subjects involving social problems. 
Theological and social historians make the same error, but give differ- 
ent excuses for their respective approaches, all unjustified. The former 
are all too inclined readily to assume for themselves a knowledge and 
comprehension of social factors that in reality they do not possess; the 
latter have the distressing habit of disclaiming all intention of becom- 
ing involved in theological issues, and then proceeding to ignore all 
theological factors without regard for their pertinence. Many illustra- 
tions could be given, but a few will suffice. 

An impressive literature has recently appeared on the relation of the 
Wesleyan movement to the economic and political history of England 
in the eighteenth century. As one peruses the various volumes, one 
wonders just how many Methodist historians have published their 
works without adequate grounding in the political and social realities 
of eighteenth-century England, the heritage of Walpole and the prom- 
ise of Pitt. How many historians of the rise of the workingmen’s asso- 
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ciations show comprehension of the influence of Wesley's teachings, 
such as the doctrine of perfection, to say nothing of the preaching in 
the fields near the collieries? 

The church and society were so closely allied in the Middle Ages 
that it is well nigh impossible to deal with one without an understand- 
ing of the other; and hence historians of this period possess closer 
integration. But one still wishes that economists who write about the 
history of price and cost-accounting knew more about the organization 
and influence of the Papal Camera and the background of the “fair 
price.” Furthermore, although ecclesiastical historians have dealt with 
the importance of the church in the development of credit facilities, 
the author has not heard of one who had prepared himself by a study 
of the history of double-entry bookkeeping. 

The nonsense that has been written on the historical position of 
Christianity with regard to the sex problem provides a fine bad exam- 
ple. The fact that Havelock Ellis does not accept the traditional Chris- 
tian attitude toward sex does not excuse church historians who deal 
with this subject from ignoring the obviously rich contribution he has 
made in their own field. The absurdity of the Catholic teaching on 
birth control has its roots in an imperfect understanding of the his- 
torical development of the church’s attitude to the Christian family 
and the sex relationship. Yet, on the other hand, how many “‘scientists”’ 
have dismissed the historic moral teaching of the church on marriage, 
the family and divorce, without even having read the Biblical material 
from which these attitudes have been derived? ; 

One detailed example may be briefly given. ‘The study of the eco- 
nomic life and influence of the Protestant refugees during the sixteenth 
century is one of interest to both church and economic historians.” It 
is not surprising, therefore, to discover a rich monographic literature 
dealing with this subject from both approaches. But it is surprising to 
find that this body of material can be divided roughly into two separate 
and distinct parts, each almost completely independent of the other. 
‘The authors in one group seem at times to be oblivious to the existence 
of the others. ‘Time and again one reads a book on certain refugees and 
then reads another about the same exiles, only to observe that the lat- 
ter, although more recent than the first, makes no mention of the pre- 
vious work, and rehashes much of its content. The explanation lies in 
the fact that one book was written by a church historian, the other by 
an economic historian. In the case of the refugee communities at 
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Frankfurt-am-Main, for example, one group of books, representing 
the work of ecclesiastical historians,’ might as well have been written 
in another world, as far as any recognition of the contribution of the 
economic historians who dealt with the same refugees‘ is concerned. 
' Neither group seems to be aware of the study done by the other. The 
only exception is Georg Witzel. Other illustrations could be given 
from the same subject, as for example the works on the refugees in 
Geneva, Basel and Ziirich by Meyer, Galiffe, Martin, Morikofer, Vet- 
ter and Geering; or the studies of the Strasbourg communities by Reuss 
and Schmoller. 

The explosive question of the church and slavery in the middle pe- 
riod of American history has been the occasion of loud grinding of axes 
on the part of American historians, especially in the bitter period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Not until the last few years have balanced studies 
appeared. And only recently have American historians come to a full 
appreciation of the true place of the church — and the West — in the 
development of the anti-slavery impulse, so engrossed were they in the 
figure of Garrison and the Northeast. 

Even with respect to contemporary times the same disastrous chasm 
exists between religious attitudes and political and social beliefs. ‘The 
confusion of mind about Christian teachings on war demonstrated by 
ministers of all denominations in World War I, and the same, although 
less naive, uncertainty shown in the course of the present world con- 
flict, are only the outward manifestations of a long-standing failure on 
- the part of religious leaders and thinkers to grasp the essential nature 
of economic and political factors. Into this morass the cogent and well- 
founded thought of Reinhold Niebuhr pours like cleansing water, 
limpid and pure because it has filtered through the bedrock of modern 
civilization. 

A few years ago the author had occasion to survey the vast literature 
on religion in Soviet Russia. About ninety per cent of it was found to 
be confused or untrustworthy. Many otherwise admirable historians 
failed to take into account the strong religious currents that continued 
to flow, blandly accepting the “fact” of atheism; while Christian lead- 
ers in other countries, bitterly attacking the anti-God movement, ig- 
nored the deadly political character of the Orthodox Church under the 
Romanovs and the intricacies of the web between the Holy Synod and 
the reactionary government. The babble of intense propaganda and 
prejudice on both sides was added to the distortions of poorly grounded 
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political and ecclesiastical historians. The student is confronted with 
the spectacles of a White Russian émigré writing on Soviet atheism 
with passion but not with impartiality, and of an American Commu- 
nist who never went to church in his life writing as one with authority 
on the obsolescence of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


Ill 


How did this state of affairs come about? Why such a chasm between 
socio-economic and religious history? Part of the explanation is to be 
found in the criticisms leveled against modern education by Jacques 
Barzun in recent issues of the Atlantic, in which he demonstrates the 
narrowness of much of our “‘scientific’” approach. But the reasons are 
more deeply imbedded in the past. The intellectual pasture was fenced 
off long before anyone discovered that many of the vines of religious 
history are rooted in the field of economic development, and that one 
of the trees on which grow the fruit of economic history is planted in 
the soil of the Christian church. Why does the Dewey Decimal System 
locate “history” under goo and “church history” under 270? It did not 
occur to anyone, even the estimable Melvil Dewey, that strong and 
close ties might exist between the history of the church and the history 
of men. Our graduate and theological schools reflect this early separa- 
tion. Exceedingly few are the students of church history who seek to 
inform themselves on economic history before embarking on a career 
of research in the social history of Christianity. Fewer yet are the stu- 
dents of economic history who make theological preparation before 
they write masters’ theses on Papal finances in the Middle Ages or the 
influence of the early Methodists on the development of the factory 
system. 


IV 


It is clearly the task, then, of the student of the social history of Chris- 
tianity to be well grounded not solely in church history, and not solely 
in social history, but in both. If he as an ecclesiastical historian runs 
aground on the Scylla of economic and social history, or if he as a social 
historian rams the Charybdis of religious history, in either case his 
contribution will be of little value for this unified field. There have 
been some who have succeeded in making this synthesis. Among church 
historians Ernst Troeltsch and Georg Wiinsch come to mind: among 
social historians R. H. ‘Tawney is a good example. ‘The standards neces- 
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sary for the study of the social history of Christianity demand that 
henceforth everyone who wishes to enter the field, whether he ap- 
proach it from the angle of society or of religion, must be grounded 
deeply in both aspects of the subject. If any lasting worth is to be attrib- 
uted to scholarship here, strict regulation of historical standards will 
be necessary, for in this field above all exists the temptation to write 
and make judgments on the basis of prejudice or apologetic rather than 
on the foundation of sound scholarship. 

If care is taken to maintain the standards of the social history of 
Christianity set by such men as Troeltsch, ‘Tawney, Preisser, Wiinsch, 
and others, the prospects for research and teaching are bright. Only by 
that straight road can a true explanation be made of the relations of 
the church with the world, and an indication be given of the fact that 
the church is the only institution that — to use scriptural language — 
can find its life anew and survive the storms and catastrophes of worldly 
existence by a continual process of destroying itself, that it may live 
again. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ECUMENICAL 
FELLOWSHIP WITH THE GERMAN 
CHURCHES 


Practical Ap proaches 
By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


Churches never was cut completely during the war, it has 
been a long time since full and free ecumenical fellowship 
was possible — almost a decade in fact. 

Long before the war, cold-bloodedly precipitated by Hitler “accord- 
ing to plan,” the Church of Germany was suspect from his point of 
view. All its communications with the outside world were under strict 
scrutiny. ‘The ecumenical movement was regarded as one of the most 
dangerous enemies of the movement of “race, blood and soil.” There- 
fore, any relations with the World Council in general or its Geneva 
office in particular were strictly watched by the Gestapo. 


\ LTHOUGH contact with certain of the leaders of the German 


i 


It will be recalled that Dr. Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal — 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, went to Germany at the 
invitation of Dr. Kapler and other leaders of the old Kirchenbund or — 
Council of Churches shortly after the accession of Hitler to control in 
the Reich. The writer and several other representatives of the ecumeni- 
cal movement were in Germany a number of times subsequently, at- 
tended the Barmen conference of the Confessional Churchmen, and 
became definitely known as their friends while sharing their vigorous 
criticisms of Nazism. 

In 1937, shortly before the assembling of the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences, it became known that the delegates of the German 
Churches would not be permitted to attend. (Two or three exceptions 
were made for representatives of the tiny minority of free churches in 
Germany who were vocal in their support of Hitler.) The Deutsche 
Christen party in the majority churches would have been permitted 
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to send delegates, but as chairman of the credentials committee at Ox- 
ford, I know that our insistence had been that all parties in the Evan- 
gelical Church must be represented if any were. 

When in the following year the Utrecht conference met to write the 
constitution of the World Council no one was surprised that the Ger- 
man Churches were unable to send delegates. However their respon- 
sible leaders made it known that they desired to continue their existing 
official connection with the bodies being merged in the World Council; 
they hoped that they would not be forced to any overt severing of old 
ties. 

When it became increasingly clear that war was coming, conferences 
were held between non-German leaders of the ecumenical movement 
and their German colleagues in both World Council and International 
Missionary Council circles. Plans were made for contact through neu- 
tral lands and, in the case of the missionary work, for the transfer of 
much responsibility for German missions to the churches outside of 
Hitler’s domain. Conferences to implement these agreements were 
held as late as the summer of 1939 in Germany. Subsequent events 
showed that the plans were well conceived, and their fulfillment is 
concrete evidence of a very real fellowship on the national leadership 
level. 

In that same fateful summer of 1939, as war clouds thickened in the 
East, there met in Geneva under World Council auspices an emer- 
gency conference of experts to review the possibilities of any further 
action by the churches looking to the prevention of war. ‘Two coura- 
geous representatives of the German Churches came to that conference, 
one from the central office of the national Church in Berlin, but they 
had to come ostensibly on a “‘fishing trip’! ‘The latter delegate was Dr. 
Eugen Gerstenmeier, whose miraculous escape from death has recently 
been described by Miss Antonia H. Froendt, formerly of CurisTEnN- 
DOM, now in Europe writing for the Religious News Service. ‘The story 
of the conference, which produced notable findings in which the Ger- 
man members fully shared, was told in CuristeENDOM (Winter num- 
ber, 1940) by Bishop Ivan Lee Hoit. 

It should not be forgotten that, even after 1939, contacts with the 
German Churches were not lacking for representatives of the ecu- 
menical movement who were willing to risk trips into Germany. At 
the request of the World Council office in New York, together with 
American members of the Provisional Committee and the Federal 
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Council of Churches, Dr. Roswell P. Barnes went to a Provisional 
Committee meeting in Appledoorn, Holland, during the winter of 
1940. On that same trip he conferred with many leaders of the Con- 
fessional groups in Germany. A number of others from the Continent, 
the United Kingdom and Scandinavia were likewise then in touch 
with the German churchmen. 

In 1942 the Bishop of Chichester went to Scandinavia and conferred 
with various Confessional leaders, including Dr. Dietrich Bonhoefter, 
who then told him of the plans that were being made by leading church- 
men to try to overthrow Adolf Hitler and his government. Only the 
fourth of these attempts got world-wide publicity. All failed; all cost 
many lives. This ought forever to prove that not all Germans supinely 
accepted the leadership of der Fuehrer. It is highly significant that the 
men responsible for these daring plans had such confidence in their 
Christian colleagues in other lands that they confided to them their 
own desperate hopes! 

From 1942 until July 1944 contacts were maintained mostly through 
the visits to Germany of neutrals or through the daring travels of Dr. 
Hans Schoenfeld, one of the German members of the World Council’s 
Geneva staff. From the summer of 1944 until VE Day there was very 
little contact because of the effects of the plot against Hitler and its 
dramatic failure. All of the “contact” men were suspect; and many of 
them disappeared into concentration camps if not into martyr graves. 


II 


I have recounted these facts to remind my readers of three things: 
first, that the German Churches, while never able to act on the matter 
of membership in the World Council, were regarded by their Confes- 
sional leaders, at least, as remaining in the fellowship of the ecumenical 
movement; second, that they did definitely consider themselves a con- 
tinuing part of the International Missionary Council; and third, that 
through personal visitation, even on a restricted scale, their fellowship 
was given reality through the war years. How large a part of that visita- 
tion was made possible because of the World Council’s Chaplaincy — 
Service to Prisoners of War can now be told. But this is a story in itself 
which cannot be fully included here. 

Yet, as evidence of the sense of continuing fellowship, certain items 
in the record of prisoner of war work are particularly relevant. ‘The 
German Churches, although unable to make their customary contribu- 
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tions to the Geneva office, continued to collect their share of the budget, 
and from the funds thus assembled they paid for transportation of 
World Council representatives inside of Germany when they crossed 
the border from Switzerland. They also supplied certain materials for 

the religious work carried on by neutrals in the camps of the country 
where Americans, British, and French prisoners of war were confined. 
It is worth remembering, too, that what the German Churches thus 
contributed to ecumenical work was sometimes considerably in excess 
of what many large communions in other lands were giving! 


III 


As this is being written, reports from Geneva indicate that the first 
fairly complete survey of German Church conditions by members of 
the World Council’s Geneva staff are being completed. Two repre- 
sentatives went to the Reich for this purpose— Dr. HansSchoenfeldand 
Dr. Adolf Freudenberg. Incidentally, it should be said that the world 
church owes a great debt to these two men whose signal ability and 
courageous ingenuity have been of incalculable benefit in many ways 
to the victims of the Nazis. As one instance of what is meant, it can now 
be told that they, together with colleagues inside of Germany, were 
able to make very substantial improvements in the conditions of many 
pastors and church institutions in the occupied areas during the worst 
periods of the past six years. They, and the “underground” in Ger- 
many, saved many lives at great personal risk and maintained the flow 
of information in the light of which relationships could be made mean- 
ingful. 

Another evidence of a sense of unbroken fellowship 1s to be found 
in what Dr. Hans Lillje and others did to make known among the 
Christians of Germany the thinking of ecumenical groups in the 
United Nations. Of this by all odds the best illustration is to be found 
in the fact that the findings of the Delaware Conference of the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace were translated in the Geneva 
office of the World Council, smuggled into Germany and there made 
available to serious students of Christian international relations. In 
the summer following the Conference Dr. Lillje was reported as hav- 
ing had many study groups throughout Germany with which he dis- 
cussed the findings and for whom he reported in due course to Geneva. 
His eventual arrest was ascribed in part to his activity in this connec- 


tion. 
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IV 


The question properly arises, What of the future? Before any real 
answer can be made we shall have to know more than we yet do about 
what will come out of the chaotic situation resulting from the utter 
defeat of Germany and her fourfold occupation. 

Certain factors in the situation are known and should be kept in 
mind. The first is that a very great number of the leaders of the German 
Churches who were most sympathetic with the ecumenical movement 
have disappeared. Many of them paid with their lives for the faithful- 
ness. Among them should be mentioned Adam Von ‘Trott, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, and his brother Klaus. The full roll is not yet known in all 
its solemn import. Up to this writing no word has been received in 
America as to the fate of Dr. Hans Lillje. Letters and messages have 
come from Pastor T. Menn of Andernach, Dr. Hartenstein of Stutt- 
gart and Bishop Wurm, indicating their eagerness for the continuation 
of ecumenical fellowship and their readiness to do all they can to assure 
it from the German side. This is the kind of evidence which encourages 
optimism. Direct messages to the Geneva World Council officials from 
Bishop Wurm, acknowledged leader of the Confessional churchmen, 
are to the same effect. ‘There is no doubt whatever of the disposition 
evidenced by what they have said and written. They are for fellowship 
and co-operation in the fullest sense. 

Over against these facts it must also be said that word has come from 
some leaders of the German Churches who do not feel the same way. 
They have been so angered by the wholesale bombings of crowded 
cities by the United Nations that they feel they can never again bring 
themselves to have anything to do with citizens of the nations respon- 
sible. With a little imagination this ought not to be too hard to under- 
stand. All one need do is to read what was said in this country when 
Germans began to bomb civilians; and then conversely to couple that 
with the reminder that up to the end of the war Germans were in com- 
plete ignorance as to what their own forces had done in lands under 
attack. 

Another consideration of importance has to do with trends in Ger- 
man Church organization. The outlines of intended structural changes 
were drawn up by the Confessional leaders some time ago. They are in 
our possession; in them careful and explicit provision has been made 
for ecumenical relationships. The thinking behind these plans, as indi- 
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cated, was done by Confessional churchmen: but all the evidences seem 
to show that, with the exception of the “German Christians,” who 
were Nazis first and Christians second, the great bulk of the really 
active Christians in the German Evangelical Church — Lutheran, Re- 
formed, and United — are disposed to accept the lead of Confessional 
spokesmen like Bishop Wurm. It will be recalled by those who have 
followed the news in recent months that Dr. Wurm has come out for a 
free Church, without ties to the political state. This radical departure 
from traditional German practice will involve many difficult financial, 
legal and psychological problems. It can by no means be so easily ac- 
complished as many suppose, although the experience of the provin- 
cial Church of Wartheland (Posen) — which during the war turned to 
complete voluntary subscriptions for support as contrasted with the 
old system of church taxes collected through government agencies — 
seems to point the way. This experiment, it is reported, by its very 
success greatly embarrassed and confounded the Nazis who believed 
that such a move would mean financial suicide for the church which 
tried it in Germany. 


Vv 
‘The form in which the German Churches are reorganized will pro- 


_ foundly condition the terms of their future ecumenical fellowship. No 


adequate understanding of the problem of the future organized life of 
these Churches can be had without knowledge of its complicated struc- 
ture in the past and of the changes which have taken place under Nazi 
pressures. This is not the place for an extended summary; but at least 
something needs to be said under this head. ‘The German Evangelical 
Church, as above indicated, was composed of three major parts de- 
nominationally speaking —the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the 
Union — or United — Church. The last named is composed of a union 
of the other two in certain areas. The largest United Church is that of 
Prussia. There it constitutes an administrative but not full ecclesiasti- 
cal or dogmatic union. Two other union churches exist — in the Palat- 
inate and in Baden. All told the administrative units of the three 
groups totalled twenty-eight. They were functionally bound in the 
Kirchenbund or Church Council. 

Most of these provincial organizations have gone through many 
vicissitudes and many now have virtually no legal administrative form. 
Some remain intact; they come out of the struggle with the same leader- 
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ship they had before 1933. (This is a significant tribute to their per- 
sistence in the face of the determination of the Nazis to force a com- 
plete unification as well as a Nazification of the church structure.) 
Those relatively unchanged churches include those of Hanover, Ba- 
varia, and Wiirttemberg. Some churches, on the contrary, were taken 
over completely by the Deutsche Christen — German Christian Nazis 
inside the churches — notably those of Thuringia and Mecklenburg. 
They are now in the utmost confusion. 

The “Confessional Church’ — as it is often erroneously called — 
cuts across all this structure of the twenty-eight Landeskirchen or 
provincial churches. As has been indicated, it is really not a church at 
all either in form or in administration, to say nothing of theology. 
Some parts of it are not even in communion with other parts! But it 
brought the Lutheran majority and the Calvinist minority into vital 
working unity: and its raison d’étre was defense against the paganiz- 
ing influence of Nazism. Obviously this group cannot apply as such 
for membership in the World Council. Will it therefore be a question 
of considering such of the twenty-eight Landeskirchen as have been 
Christian first and German second? What about those which were led 
away by deceit and violence but are now repentant and eager to cast 
off all taint of Nazi leadership? 


VI 


On this point we have the words of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft as quoted ina 
recent dispatch to the Religious News Service. He says: 


The Council reserves all liberty of decision and action with respect to the rela- 
tionships which will have to be established with the German Churches. First, it 
will contact those which have given clear witness to their Christian faith and 
have taken a stand against dealings with Nazism. Future relationships will de- 
pend on frank and full conversations between the Council’s delegates [who he 
explains will be sent to churches in Germany as well as to those in formerly occu- 
pied lands] and representatives of the German Churches. 


It may seem simple to conclude that Churches whose record is clear 
and consistent should be welcomed to formal fellowship and others 
kept on probation until they have brought forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance. Even that course will encounter difficulties which it is well not to 
overlook! An illustration at this point is found in the Church of Berlin 
and Brandenburg. Inevitably it was strongly pressed by the Nazis. Its 
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_ proximity to the Wilhelmstrasse made that unavoidable. Its true lead- 
_ €rs were removed and many were sent to concentration camps. But 


even as this is written word comes that it is today under the administra- 
tion of Dr. Otto Dibelius — now Bishop. He has placed in major posts 


_ such colleagues as Dr. Heinrich Grueber, Dr. Hans Boehm, and Pas- 
__ tors Hans Lokies and Helm Jannasch. All of these men were tried as 


by fire. Dr. Dibelius himself was in 1933 the Superintendent of the 
United Church of Prussia. He was a speaker at the Garrison Church 
in Potsdam when Hitler took over the formal control of Germany. In 
that high dramatic moment he challenged the new Chancellor to his 
face and for doing so was severely punished. One would hate to feel 
that the Church under such men should not be recognized by the ecu- 
menical movement if and when it asks for such recognition. It would 
be all the more ironical since the Russians have control of the area 
where this group is now in charge — and the Russians have permitted 
them to function effectively. Os 

Of course the simple fact is that no one can enter into the deep 
spiritual questions involved in any right appraisal of the present 
worthiness of a given Church without prolonged and intimate contact. 
All anticipatory judgments are to be distrusted and avoided. 


vil 
From a practical point of view an immediate effort is to be made to 
cultivate the necessary understanding and to provide help through the 
World Council’s Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church 


_ Aid. Dr. Stewart Herman, whose knowledge of the German Churches 


is intimate and extensive, as revealed in his notable book It’s Your 


4 Souls We Want, has been appointed on the staff for this difficult task in 


co-operation with Swiss, Swedish, and British colleagues. He is already 
in Geneva and at work. He hope he will soon be in Germany. Leaders 
with special qualifications are already devoting prayerful and inten- 
sive study to the terrific problems involved. In this country the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council has appointed an expert ad- 
visory committee made up of distinguished German and former Ger- 
man theologians, pastors, laymen, and diplomats, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Paul Tillich, well known professor at Union ‘Theological 
Seminary. All possible light is being sought on the wisest steps to be 
taken. Policy will be further determined by the Provisional Committee 
of the World Council which is expected to meet early in 1946 in Eu- 
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rope, and which will be in consultation then and previously with the 
major committees of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Lutheran Convention. | 

In closing this very inadequate account, it should be stressed that the 
effort in this country to repudiate the German Church and to exclude 
it from fellowship indefinitely does not impress those who know that 
Church and the true story of its resistance to Nazi force. The claim is 
made that the Church opposition was connected wholly with dogmas 
and technical ecclesiastical matters. Such a view takes no account of the 
plain witness of the facts — it overlooks the identity of large numbers 
of the victims of unspeakable cruelty in the concentration camps, the 
records of martyrdom and near martyrdom among pastors and the 
three or four attempts made to overthrow Hitler by groups inspired 
and led by civilian Christians but also including well known pastors. 

Some of those who read these pages will recall Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
when they think of the German Churches. He was frequently arrested, 
yet boldly managed to make repeated trips to Sweden and Switzerland 
to confer with his ecumenical colleagues. He was condemned to death 
and then received a life sentence only to be murdered just a few hours 
before the arrival of United Nations forces at the camp where he had 
been confined. He was not the only one who set behind him security in 
order to answer the stern call of a Christian conscience as unflinching 
as that of Martin Luther. His parting words to Reinhold Niebuhr de- 
serve to be recalled wherever the story of the Church struggle in Ger- 
many is told: “Christians in Germany,” he wrote, “face the terrible 
alternative of either willing the defeat of their nation in order that 
Christian civilization may survive, or willing the victory of their na- 
tion and thereby destroying our civilization.” 

As one who shared in inviting him to America and the security 
which he heroically spurned I can never forget his concluding sentence 
in that message to his friend and teacher Professor Niebuhr: “I know 
which of these alternatives I must choose: but I cannot make that 
choice while remaining in security.” So, boldly he set his face towards 
Germany: as it turned out, he was setting his feet on the road to Cal- 
vary. 

If for the sake of ten just men God was willing to spare Sodom, shall 
not the World Church seek renewal and strengthening of fellowship 
with a chastened and prostrate Church thousands of UC members 
would not bow the knee to Baal? 


SOME THOUGHTS ON INTERDENOML. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


By ‘THOMAS H. WEST 


[oe Conferences held at Oxford and elsewhere have ap- 
proached this question of interdenominational co-operation 
with the ecumenical church as their objective. They have 

therefore labored to resolve an almost infinite variety of theologies, 
doctrines, forms and orders. Through the work done in these Confer- 
ences we have seen similarities that we did not know to exist and to 
this extent the cause of ecumenicity has been advanced. But our ad- 
vances in co-operation will be slow indeed if we continue only in trying 
to reduce to uniformity — toa single formulation — our present multi- 
plicity of ideas and usages. 

None of these Conferences have had any appreciable effect upon 
the common man; and it is from such that the demand for co-operation 
will come in the next few years. If the common people were to read 
Rauschenbusch they would agree with him that “theology is the eso- 
~ teric thought of the church.”’ Many will stand with Mr. Rockefeller in 
his statement that they look to the church primarily for “‘the spiritual 
wisdom and strength which they need to fit them for practical daily 
living.” 

Obviously some definite and vigorous movement towards that kind 
of co-operation which is not enfeebled by denominational barriers 
must take place at the community level where the average church 
member “‘lives and moves and has his being.” It will not come solely 
through conferences which bring together only the high officials and 
leaders of the denominations. 

If any broadly conceived, concerted and unhampered movement 
towards the resolving of denominational differences is to arise in local 
situations we need the guidance of a definite philosophy applicable to 
the local community. It is this question which has been on my mind 
for the past several years and the thoughts which have come to me I 
now present for the purpose of discussion leading to the formulation 
of such a philosophy. 
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I must make it clear at the outset that I do not make my approach 
from the point of view of theology but rather from the point of view 
of what I call the end product of the churches. You, of course, expect 
me to define what I mean by the term “end product” but before doing 
so I would like to draw a parallel from the business in which I have 
now been engaged for nearly forty years. That business is an inter- 
national one in the matter of patents and trademarks. The parallel 
which I wish to draw is in the latter field — that of trademarks. 

Briefly stated, a trademark is a means by which a manufacturer iden- 
tifies his products to the public, so that an individual who has pur- 
chased the manufacturer’s product and found it satisfactory can make 
another purchase with the assurance that he will obtain an article of 
like character and quality. In the last fifteen years there has been some- 
thing of a revolution in the law of trademarks in certain countries. 
This revolution has been brought about by two causes. One of these 
is that modern business conditions not only permit but frequently 
make it necessary to manufacture an article in factories located in dif- 
ferent countries around the world. The other is the advances in scien- 
tific knowledge and the resulting ability of a manufacturer to control 
the procedures of manufacture so that it is now possible for articles 
which are identical in character, appearance and quality to be pro- 
duced in factories in America, Europe, Africa, Australia, China or 
India. Because of this, the old common law rule that a trademark must 
be connected only with a single source of the goods to which it is ap- 
plied is in conflict with the needs of modern international business. 

‘This difficulty was studied for a good many years and numerous pro- 
posals made to provide for the use of a single trademark by a number 
of companies located in different countries. These proposals were all 
in terms of the relationship between the companies; but the corpora- 
tion laws of the different countries are so widely different and the ac- 
tual relationship between the companies can take such a wide variety 
of forms that it was found impossible to write a formula which was 
applicable to all the possible variations. 

‘The answer was finally found in basing the desired formula, not on 
the relationship between the corporations owning the various fac- 
tories, but upon the end product of these factories; namely, the article 
which they produced for sale to the public. Thus stated the formula 
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provides that a trademark can be used by different companies if they 
use the same technological processes and formulae so that the articles 

_ which they produce are identical in character and quality. The prob- 
lem, which was unsolvable in the area where an infinite variety could 
not be reduced to a formula, was solved by reference to the end prod- 
uct; because no matter how far apart were the places of manufacture 
of such product the identity of the end product led to unity. Let us 
therefore leave the road of theology. The Holy Grail of Ecumenicity 
may be at the end of that road, but it is a long, long road. Instead let us 
make what I have termed the “end product” approach. 


II 


The end product of the churches is, I submit, man and his relation 
to his Creator. In a sense the responsibility of the churches is to put 
God’s trademark upon man. Perhaps this is not quite correct since it 
may be said that when God made man in his own image he already put 
his trademark upon him. If we look at the matter from that point of 
view then we can say that man in a large measure has removed the 

trademark and it is the duty of the churches to replace it. 

But if the end product of the churches is man and his relation to his 
Creator, what does this imply as to denominationalism? 

It means, I think, that the principal function of the local churches 
of all denominations is to build religion into the warp and woof of 
individual lives, so that strength for living religiously day by day is 
secured by each individual within the local church of the denomina- 
tion of his or her choice. ‘The local churches of the denominations dis- 
charge this function by bringing lay people together in fellowship 
groups for spiritual nurture and prophetic guidance. 

It means also, I submit, that we are divided in matters of faith and 
order, not because our differences are an end in themselves, but be- 
cause they are a means to an end — and that end, the service of man. I 
submit that our different creeds and theologies have been invented by 
man because the limits of his finite mind prevent him from appreciat- 
ing the infinite and the absolute which is God. Parenthetically I would 
note here that the only alternative to this last submission is to charge 
God with our divisions. They are either man-made or God-made, but 
if they are God-made then it follows as inevitably the night follows the 
day that no ecumenical church can be achieved. 
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III 


In filling in the details of the revelation which God has made of 
himself, man has done so in a variety of ways and thereby provided 
himself with a multiplicity of particular formulations of faith and or- 
der. Each of these formulations serves as the core of a fellowship for 
those who subscribe to a particular formulation because that particu- 
lar form — that one particular variety of faith and order — is intellec- 
tually and spiritually satisfying to them. 

In reviewing his moderatorial year before the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in May of last year Dr. John Baillie said: “Our 
religion has two sides to it, and neither can flourish while the other 
languishes. It is both a faith and a fellowship.” 

I have shown that it is the function of the local churches of the de- 
nominations to provide both a faith and a fellowship to those within 
their ranks. ‘The fulfillment of this function in the service of man is the 
justification — and the only justification — for our varieties of faith 
and order. But this justification makes it immediately apparent that 
any group which claims validity for its variety of such details — its par- 
ticular pattern of faith and order — must necessarily recognize that all 
varieties of such details are valid. All forms of faith and order are 
equally valid or none is valid. ‘Thus a group which subscribes to one 
formulation of faith and order cannot refuse to co-operate with an- 
other group which holds to a different formulation since such refusal 
is a denial of this equality. 


IV 


Moreover our variety is the result of a freedom for the securing of 
which a long and costly struggle has been waged. In all fields of life 
freedom is essential to variety. ‘They go hand in hand. Where there is 
no freedom there can be no variety, only regimentation. The adher- 
ents of one variety of faith and order, if they deny the validity of all 
other varieties of faith and order and require all men to march in the 
lockstep of their pattern, deny this freedom. The pages of history are 
full of the stories of religious tyrannies, and even terrorisms, which 
have arisen in this country or that country when the proponents of one 
variety of faith and order have tried to order all men to their way of 
thinking. Not by such methods will the world be won for God. Groups 
which deny this freedom are not of God: they make authoritarianism 
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_ their Golden Calf while they deny the infinity of God and the dignity 
and brotherhood of man. 


Vv 


I now submit that, if Dr. Baillie is correct in the statement which I 
have already quoted as to our religion being both a faith and a fellow- 
ship and that neither of these two sides can flourish while the other 
languishes, then these two sides to our religion must have an expression 
interdenominationally as well as denominationally. The latter I have 
already discussed. The former I will now take up. Obviously our 
variety of formulations of faith and order must have a unity and to find 
this unity we must stop short of the diversities of theology — as these 
are in the realm of denominational faiths. ‘The omega of ecumenicity 
is the alpha of theology. Or, still better: the alpha of theology is the 
omega of ecumenicity. I use the term “alpha” as meaning the begin- 
ning and the word “omega’’ not as the end but as the fulfillment of 
ecumenicity. I am really saying, therefore, that the beginning of the- 
ology is the fulfillment of ecumenicity. What do I mean? I mean that 
we will have the fulfillment of ecumenicity if we can see that our many 
varieties of denominational faiths, though ending as they do in wide 
differences, do begin in unity. 

‘This unity is the awareness of the existence of God, the realization 
of the absoluteness of God and a common loyalty to Jesus Christ as 
God’s disclosure of himself to man and as our great exemplar. 

Such a statement of basic interdenominational faith needs to be so 
expressed and emphasized that common laymen — divided among our 
many denominations — cannot fail to realize that they are one in a 
common faith. This expression of ecumenicity should reach down to 
the grass roots of America, to the communities where the local churches 
of our denominations are to be found. 


VI 


There remains the question of interdenominational fellowship. Ob- 
viously unless an interdenominational faith is made manifest by ex- 
plicit expression in a local community, interdenominational fellow- 
ship in the community is impossible. If impossible in a community it 1s 
still more impossible nationally and internationally. 

It is axiomatic that the Fatherhood of God implies the brotherhood 
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of man, but I will add, unhesitatingly, that there cannot be any real 
brotherhood of man within a community without interdenomina- 
tional fellowship — without person to person co-operation across de- 
nominational boundaries. It is inevitable that the line of loyalty of the 
members of a local church runs vertically through the structure of the 
denomination. We cannot afford to break down that line of loyalty, but 
we must associate with it another line of loyalty, a line of loyalty which 
runs horizontally so as to produce an effective relationship between 
the memberships of the local churches of a community. This line of 
loyalty is to one another as citizens of the community and to the com- 
munity itself. Only when the local churches unite their members in a 
federation or council whose program is one of Christian citizenship 
involving community matters which are the common responsibility 
of all of the local denominational churches of the community, can an 
interdenominational fellowship within the community arise and be 
maintained. 

A federation or council is the expression of this horizontal line of 
loyalty in a community only if the lay people of the community — the : 
members of the local churches — are its foundation. A federation or 
council founded on the lay members of the local churches and engaged 
in community matters calling forth the Christian citizenship of such 
lay members is an expression of the ecumenical church in that com- 
munity. Only on such a grass roots fellowship across denominational 
lines can the ecumenical church be built. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 


EVANGELICAL REDISCOVERIES OF THE 
SACRAMENTAL LIFE 


THE Lorp’s SUPPER IN PROTESTANTISM, by ELMER S. FREEMAN. The Macmillan 
Company, $1.75. 

HE most important facts about this book are, possibly, that it was writ- 

4 ten at all, and that it may find wide reading. The revival of interest in 

sacramentalism on the part of Protestant churches is an event of major im- 

portance for the ecumenical movement. A great gulf still separates that part 

of Christendom which finds its devotional center in the altar and that which 

has substituted for this the pulpit. Says Wilhelm Stahlin in his important 
book, The Mystery of God: 


What we of the Evangelical churches call “Sacraments” are the last persisting 
remains from a world of mystery that once embraced and filled the whole life of 
the Christian Church in its breadth, depth, and height. Now they stand, these 
boulders from primeval rock, in a landscape completely changed, alien and 
strange, as the uncouth witnesses of a world that has vanished into the beyond. 


Mr. Freeman’s book, therefore, written by a Congregationalist minister, 
is important. It gives evidence, as does Hugh T. Kerr’s recent volume, The 
Christian Sacraments (Westminster) and the publication of the Free Church 
Book of Common Prayer in England, of a kind of belated Oxford Move- 
ment which is taking shape in Free Church circles. I confess that, as an 
Anglican, I am still conscious of a wide gap between these evangelical redis- 
coveries of the sacramental life and the older sacramentalism of my own 
tradition. But my first reaction is certainly one of rejoicing. What separates 
churches is frequently not systematic doctrine so much as the symbols 
through which doctrine has become incarnate in-mood and imagination. 
If Protestant churches turn once more to an anchorage in the sacramental 
traditions of historic Christianity, they may reduplicate in experience many 
of the insights which the more catholic minded Christian fellowships find 
precious, yet which they have generally failed to interpret by way of rational 
apologetic. 

On major issues Mr. Freeman is an unreconstructed Free Churchman. 
Once his theological presuppositions are granted, however, he is generous 
in his appreciation of traditional (especially Anglican) sacramental theol- 
ogy. The opening eight chapters of the book, which aim at an objective 
account of the history of the Holy Supper from New Testament times, are a 
sometimes masterly summary of the best scholarship on the subject available 
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today. The author deals fairly with both Zwinglians and Anglo-Catholics. 
The closing chapters of the book, in turn, which deal with liturgy, order, 
and even ceremonial, also mark significant approaches to practices usually 
considered monopolies of catholic traditions. Preparation for Communion, 
private celebrations, “nuptial masses’ are sympathetically presented and 
their rediscovered use by Protestant ministers urged. Liturgical fixity of 
traditional forms is only tentatively commended, yet with great apprecia- 
tion of the riches to be found in the classic liturgical prayer life of historic 
Christendom. Free Church worship may, indeed, if some present tendencies 
prevail, mark an improvement upon the legally fixed liturgies of the litur- 
gical churches (Roman, Anglican, Lutheran). Freedom can mean return to 
the best in tradition instead of emancipation from tradition as such. What 
this return will miss, to be sure, is the values still to be found in a fixed 
liturgy (as in the Book of Common Prayer). By a paradox, a fixed liturgy 
expresses church democracy better than one which is freed from the shackles 
of legal rubrics. A fixed liturgy becomes “common” prayer. A liturgy which 
is subjected only to the will of the minister can become sacerdotal. ‘This 
paradox has not yet been fairly dealt with, I believe, by Free Church en- 
thusiasts for liturgical revival. 

The middle chapters of Mr. Freeman’s book contain the author’s own 
devotional, theological, and ethical interpretations of the Holy Supper from 
a Free Church, Protestant point of view. Here, too, he is generous in his 
inclusions, particularly of Anglican convictions. But he is also frankly con- 
troversial. He may be thanked for his outspokenness, accompanied by cour- 
tesy. He will not expect complete agreement. His chapter, for example, 
entitled “The Lord’s Supper — Bridge or Barrier to Christian Reunion’’ 
sets Free Church and Anglican views (as given in the words of the late Wil- 
liam Temple) sharply in contrast. The problem of the ministry is inter- 
twined with the problem of the sacraments. Mr. Freeman suggests a one- 
sided Free Church solution. One could plead that episcopal church order 
should not be asked to capitulate quite so abruptly. Values may inhere in 
traditional order as in traditional sacramental life which Protestantism may 
want some day to recover. Would not the author himself deem it a tragedy 
if catholic sacramentalism had capitulated before Protestantism had en- 
joyed an opportunity to re-examine sacramental tradition? 

From the point of view of an Anglican, two other issues of sacramental 
theology are also solved far too one-sidedly in this book — the Holy Supper 
as “sacrifice” and the Real Presence. These are admittedly the two rocks 
round which the torrents of controversy have swirled. I, for one, would 
grant the author most of his argument against transubstantiation and sacer- 
dotal monopoly of grace. Reaction against these led Luther and other Re- 
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-formers to their violent truncation of the Roman Mass. But to limit the 
note of sacrifice in the Holy Supper to congregational “‘self-offering” bru- 
tally impoverishes a once rich sacrament. Clearly something objective is 
offered as well as something subjective. In the author’s own suggested “Or- 
der for the Celebration of the Lord’s Supper” occurs the phrase taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer, “We celebrate here before Thee, with these 
gifts which now we offer unto Thee, the memorial Thy Son hath com- 
manded us to make.” To make memorial! This is more than psychological 
remembrance. It is more than self-offering. Memorial of what? Surely not 
merely of the person of Christ nor of the Last Supper, but of the sacrifice 
which the Last Supper foreshadowed. We do offer “memorial sacrifice” — 
an objective event. We show forth the Lord’s death till he come. 

Many of the tortured controversies which have obscured the greatest of 
the Christian sacraments in Christian history may see dissolvement if and 
when the emerging Biblical theology of our time will get round to dealing 
with the sacraments. The sacraments are deeply imbedded in the New Tes- 
tament. One of the rediscovered insights of our time is surely this — that 
the Bible presents us with a verb-theology, not a substance-theology. Even 
in the sacraments we are dealing with events, not things, though things 
(elements) become vehicles of “mighty acts.” Among theologians who are 
seeing the enormous importance of this return to a verb-theology as it ap- 
plies to the sacraments, none are more important than the Benedictine 
leaders of the Liturgical Movement in the Roman Church. None of their 
writings are cited by Mr. Freeman. Unfortunately, the best products of their 
scholarship are in heavy German and buried in the Jahrbuch fiir Liturgie- 
wissenschaft. (See especially the epoch-making articles by Dom Odo Casel, 
in the sixth and eighth volumes. A glimpse into the revolutionary import of 
Dom Casel’s sacramental “‘action-theology” can be seen, in English transla- 
tion, in one of Rudolf Otto’s Religious Essays.) The main purport of this 
attempt to see the Mass as action is a revised interpretation of the Real 
Presence. In the Holy Supper two acts are identified, not two substances: 
the act of the Lord’s redeeming sacrifice and the act of the breaking of bread. 
Dom Casel, the leading Benedictine scholar of the Roman Liturgical Move- 
ment, defines the Mass thus: ‘A symbolic act which is imbued with the pres- 
ence of the redemptive act. ‘The Church, through the solemn words of com- 
memoration makes the sacrifice of Christ, and thereby the redemptive work 
which culminated in his death, to be present.” This is, of course, a violent 
undercutting of the scholastic substance-theology which led to the doctrine 
of transubstantiation and from which all the revolt of the Reformers 
sprang. Let this revised view of sacrifice and of Real Presence in the Holy 
Supper win adherents and a host of the misunderstandings of four hundred 
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years of controversies will vanish. As Rudolf Otto, who subscribes to Dom 
Casel’s definition, says: “The words of the Catholic writer may permit one 
to hope that, on the strength of this interpretation, the separated denomina- 
tions may yet find some common ground in a past of their doctrine and 
practice which is now such a painful source of estrangement between them.” 

This excursus will prove to Mr. Freeman that his book tempts to argu- 
ment. But for such stimulation I express much thanks. His volume deserves 
wide circulation. 

‘THEODORE O. WEDEL 


CURE FOR SPIRITUAL DESOLATION 


Tue Dark NIGHT OF THE SouL, by GrorciA Harkness. A bingdon-Cokesbury 

Press, $1.50. 

MAJOR problem for religious leaders today concerns that great host of 
A people who, through frustrated religious hopes, have lost faith in God, 
the Church and its spokesmen. Some of them are found in the “‘outer fringe” 
of church membership, and many of them have already left the Church and 
are identified with irregular sects and cults which are growing at an amaz- 
ing pace and which, to say the least, are suspicious and critical of the Church. 

The Dark Night of the Soul will be of inestimable value to ministers and 
counselors who have been disturbed and perplexed by this tendency on the 
part of so many people to lose interest in the Church and to drift away from 
it. A great many of them are not irreligious, nor have lost interest in religion. 
They are passing through an experience in which there are no “green pas- 
tures” or “‘still waters.” ‘They have been overtaken by “that sense of spiritual 
desolation, loneliness, frustration, and despair which grips the soul of one 
who, having seen the vision of God and been lifted by it, finds the vision 
fade and the presence of God recede” (p. 9). Those who are having this 
experience have entered “‘the dark night of the soul.” If they are still in the 
Church, they are still yearning for the message that has the “‘tang of reality.” 

Miss Harkness says that the distinguishing characteristic of this condition 
“is a deep depression from which the sufferer, however sincere his religious 
experience, feels himself unable to emerge, and before which the grace of 
God seems unavailable” (pp. 66-67). The more general features of this ex- 
perience are: a frustrated quest for the presence of God; self-distrust min- 
gled with self-condemnation; loneliness, or a sense of isolation from both 
God and man, and spiritual impotence. It is accompanied by various evil 
moods, “not the least of which is the exasperation of helplessness.” While 
in the dark night a person often welcomes relief by death. Suicide is fre- 
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quently contemplated but seldom occurs. Although the sufferers do not 
_ usually realize it, the condition will pass and the darkness of the soul will be 
turned into dawn. The way out which is usually found by travellers in the 
_ dark lies in “the recognition that faith is both a gift and a task” (p. 83). 

This aspect of religious experience has been neglected in recent writings, 
but it was recognized and dealt with in much of the mystical literature of 
the past. An excellent selection is made from the literature which describes 
the dark night and shows how one may pass beyond it. Passages from the 
Psalms, Job, and Jeremiah are cited. The Spanish mystic St. John of the 
Cross, from whom Miss Harkness gets the title of her book, Madame Guyon, 
John Bunyan, George Fox, and Brother Lawrence are among those who 
have grappled with the bewildering experience of feeling that God has van- 
ished, and in looking for him find only “night and snow.” The author also 
quotes from her correspondence with contemporary persons who have been 
plunged into spiritual darkness. 

Several factors are responsible for this gnawing disease of the soul. The 
causes may be physiological, emotional, environmental, and moral. While 
properly recognizing a variety of causes, the author insists that. the only 
solution is to be found in religion. This experience raises a number of theo- 
logical questions such as: ‘““What kind of world is this?” ““What is meant by 
the will of God?” “Is everything that happens willed by God?” “Is the dark 
night a divine purgation?” Other theological implications of this desert ex- 
perience have to do with the limits and possibilities of prayer, the disparity 
between the ideal and actual in our moral and spiritual life, and the relation 
between grace and duty. These questions are discussed in a clear, able and 
helpful manner. 

The last two chapters show how the darkness may be overcome. Chapter 
IX describes the way in which great souls of the past have been led through 
the dark night into the light of God’s presence. ‘The last chapter states cer- 
tain requirements which one must meet in order to escape the tension that 
may prove disastrous, and relates the requirements to the Christian Gospel 
demands and offers. These requirements are: (1) willingness to be helped; 
(2) removal or correction of the physical and environmental factors; (3) the 
proper acceptance of those factors which cannot be changed; (4) an object 
of devotion and interest outside oneself; (5) the gaining of perspective; and 
(6) confidence that life has meaning. 

By combining her profound understanding of religion with the insights 
of psychiatry Miss Harkness has pointed the way to a more intelligent and 
effective handling of a problem concerning which those who labor in the 


field of religion must give an answer that has the sound of reality. 
FeLtx B. GEAR 
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| LEARNING TO AVOID THE COSMIC TRAP 


LITERARY STUDY AND THE SCHOLARLY PROFESSION, by HARDIN Craic. U niversity 
of Washington Press, $2.25. 
Afi ten chapters of this little book make up the Walker-Ames lectures 
delivered at the University of Washington in 1944. As a treatment of 
their topic they are by no means so penetrating as, say, the Norman Foerster 
symposium on Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods (1941); yet they 
warrant attention as displaying the outlook and judgments of a scholar 
who has practiced his craft diligently for forty years in the field of English 
literature. At the same time we will do well to be wary of the book’s occa- 
sional excursions into matters religious, for here frankly the author is con- 
fused — though no more so than many another of his generation. 

“The Field of Action and Endeavor,” as the first chapter is entitled, de- 
clares that the aim of literature as an academic discipline comprises nothing 
less than “research into truth.” The task is broadly humanistic: not the 
beautification of life, but the gaining of a probable knowledge of “man in 
his warfare with his environment.” Chapter II invites us to emulate Francis 
Bacon, who proudly took the whole field of learning for his province. The 
critic of a work of literature, we are told, “must be a specialist in the goals of 
beauty, the recognition of truth, and the determination of the prospective 
satisfactions of man alive in the world.” These are high prerequisites, to say 
the least, implying, so it would seem, a demand for philosophical and theo- 
logical training in the critic’s equipment. The literary scholar of Professor 
Craig’s ideal is one who is constantly enlarging “the entire framework of his 
humanistic knowledge.” 

The book’s remaining chapters elaborate this theme. Scholars are advised 
to put vitality into their study by developing a “‘many-sided culture.” It is 
suggested that they need to pursue their search for truth into neglected be- 
cause difficult fields — such as the borderline territory between history and 
ethics. Further, the author sees no reason why agencies of higher learning 
should not unite their efforts more closely with those of the church. One 
of the important needs in the equipment of the scholar is a knowledge of 
religion, since without it he cannot successfully interpret the past. As re- 
gards the world’s present crisis, Professor Craig holds that “the chief hope” 
rests in enlightenment by all the sciences at man’s command. Enlighten- 
ment brings what he calls “faith in life” — a necessity if we are to live hap- 
pily in the world. This faith for him consists in believing that “the destiny 
of the world is our destiny’; that straight thinking is “the only possible basis 
for human conduct,” since “error and sin are largely the same’’; and that 
man’s mind when free can move over the universe “like the spirit of God 
over the primordial waters.” Such matters are the deepest concern of the 
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teacher of literature as humanist, Professor Craig believes. He would cham- 
pion the position that, without discrediting any of the other approaches to 
literature, such as philology, the history of literature, and aesthetic criti- 
cism, it is possible to hold that all these are “capable of being subsumed 
under the quest for truth.” 

The ideal thus sketched is impressive. I’m afraid, however, that its author — 
has not sufficiently safeguarded the distinctive character of the disciplines 
he “subsumed.” His so-called “catholic” vision has a questionable tendency 
to subordinate everything to the scientific method. He makes what he calls 
an “aggressive recommendation,” that humanists should pay more attention 
to “the stable conclusions of science” (p. 14). Elsewhere he says that all of 
us, including the scientists, must come to a recognition of the “fuller signifi- 
cance of the advancement of science,” since our civilization rests “upon a 
series of masterly inventions” not only political and technical, as Lewis 
Mumford has said, but also artistic and moral (p. 26). Professor Craig is 
obliged by his own premises to consider these inventions, as well as the 
values which attend them, as wholly relative to the age. One thing only he 
finds constant: the battle between man and his environment. Here is a 
theme raised repeatedly in the lectures. Environment is man’s “cosmic 
trap.” What then is the function of literature? It is to make clear the nature 
of this trap, and the devices that exist for escape or for victory in defeat. 
Sometimes, our author notes, the hostile environment may be experienced 
as being partly within man himself; in that case a man “may be willing to 
forgive himself’ — and it is our duty to teach the young to do just this! 
(p. 92). Such sentiments (and there are others equally confusing in this book) 
read like a page out of the poet Shelley: scientism, moralism, and an oddly 
religious humanism are used to justify literature. It seems to me that when- 
ever this happens the function of literature is certainly too closely identified 
with that of religion and the genius of both is perverted. 

Roy W. BATTENHOUSE 


THE SUCCESSFUL PASTOR 
PAsTORAL Work — A Source Book FoR MINISTERS, by ANDREW WATTERSON 
Biackwoon. Westminster Press, $2.00. 
F there are ministers in Protestant churches, large or small, who wish to 
preserve any slight sense of gratification over the pastoral work they have 
been doing, they will do well to ignore Dr. Blackwood’s latest volume enti- 
tled Pastoral Work. For this Princeton professor has succeeded in packing 
into a small, quickly-read volume of 229 pages enough experience, testi- 
mony, and advice dealing with the techniques of the pastor’s duties and 
privileges to put most of us to shame. Young men who peruse Dr. Black- 
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wood’s pages will long ponder the question of their ability to live upon such 
heights, and many experienced pastors will acknowledge how far from the 
ideal their pastoral work has been. 

Dr. Blackwood’s picture of the worthy minister engaged in those tasks 
which are “pastoral,” as distinct from his duties as “administrator” and 
“preacher,” is painted against a rich and convincing background. The 
author was pastor of several churches varying in size and located in different 
sections of our country; he is at home with the books on pastoral duties 
written by outstanding ministers in the British Isles, in our own country, 
and to a lesser extent on the Continent; and as chairman of the Practical 
Department of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, he has 
had both time and professional incentive to consolidate his own experience 
and that of others into a volume which will remake the Protestant Church 
of North America if we pastors are able to put its precepts into operation. 

Pastoral Work is divided into two parts: the first dealing with fifteen 
“Basic Forms of Pastoral Work,” and the second describing fourteen “Other 
Kinds of Pastoral Work.” It would be difficult to imagine a more satisfying 
answer to the plea of the writer of The Green Light while he was a parish 
minister: “What we need, apparently, is some technical literature, special- 
izing on the details of the minister’s life, and the everyday demands of his 
office.” ‘The aim of Pastoral Work is to provide a practical guide, built out 
of the wide experience of many ministers, to these routine tasks which, 
taken together, spell the lure of the ministry. 

Professor Blackwood quotes Dr. George A. Buttrick of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York: “You can never build up a strong congre- 
gation solely by preaching. You must go to the people yourself. You build 
up a spiritual Church by wearing out shoe leather and automobile tires. 
You can hold it together by worthy preaching.” ‘This testimony to the place 
of pastoral work grows out of experience in Buffalo as well as in New York 
City. ‘The author accepts the conviction of the late Francis G. Peabody of 
the Divinity School at Harvard: The teachings of Jesus “begin with the 
individual. . . . His Kingdom istocome . . . by the progressive sanctifica- 
tion of individual human souls,” which surely calls for pastoral care. He 
shares the opinion of the late Bishop William A. Quayle who was a mighty 
man in the pulpit: “Pastoral visiting I deem a greater tax on the faculties 
than preaching, hard as preaching is. . . . The cure of souls is a severer 
task.” He holds with Dr. ‘Theodore L. Cuyler that 


the humblest minister may become a faithful and successful pastor. God never 
intended that this world should be saved by pulpit geniuses, or he would have 
created more of them. . . . Every herald of the Gospel who loves his Master, 
loves his Bible, loves his fellow men, and hungers to win souls to the Saviour, can 
become a good pastor, if he honestly tries. 
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The author of Pastoral Work makes a notable answer to that eternal ques- 


~ tion “How?” 


Dr. Blackwood agrees with the Canadian divine, Dr. F. W. Dillistone: 
“To read the Gospels is surely to be impressed with the fact that, at least 
__ from the beginning of his public ministry, Jesus had a definite conception 

in mind of what his task was to be.”” The modern minister’s task, as Dr. 
Blackwood views it, is to be in name and in fact a parish pastor. 
RALPH C. MCAFEE 


THE CHURCH PRECEDES THE FLAG 
TuHeEy Founp THE CHurcH THERE. THE ARMED Forces Discover CHRISTIAN 
Missions, by Henry P. VAN Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 
|O)Sucepoeg Van Dusen has again placed the whole church in his debt 
by putting into print his world-embracing conception of the Christian 
message. His are a mind and a faith which rest content with nothing short 
of a global vision of the Gospel. He has a singular gift for combining the 
outlook of a statesman with the literary skill to present what he glimpses in 
a fashion which is both intelligible and appealing to the rank and file of 
thoughtful Christians. Earlier volumes from his pen, For the Healing of the 
Nations and What IS the Church Doing?, have spoken to our time inform- 
ingly and convincingly and in a world-wide pattern. The present little vol- 
ume deals with a somewhat more limited portion of the earth’s surface, but 
it, too, cannot fully resist the temptation to give glimpses of other portions 
of the map. 

As the title indicates, Dr. Van Dusen’s purpose is to make available the 
first-hand impressions of missions formed by members of the armed forces. 
For a number of months he has been collecting them. They are gathered 
chiefly but not entirely from Americans. Some of them are written by chap- 
lains. Others are by laymen. They have to do mainly with the islands of the 
Pacific, for there the American armed services first came extensively into 
touch with Christian missions. The statements have been organized geo- 
graphically, under New Guinea, the Solomons, Micronesia, and the Rear 
Commands. In each section a brief historical background is given to put 
the incidents in their proper perspective. In another chapter examples are 
published from a number of other parts of the world, partly as an indica- 
tion that the Pacific is not exceptional. 

The total picture is most heartening. Through it the reader is given 
glimpses into some of the most striking transformations in the history of the 
Church. Presumably only a minority of those who have served in the Pa- 
cific have had much conscious contact with the fruits of missions. It would 
be strange if all who have had such contacts were interested enough to 
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carry away more than superficial memories. However, the number who have 
been thrilled by what they have witnessed must run into the thousands. 
Again and again one catches sight through the men’s own words of the sur- 
prise, the wonder, and the humble gratitude which sprang almost involun- 
tarily from the lips and the pens of those who had seen the power of God in 


lives and cultures so different from our own. 
KENNETH S. LATOURETTE 


MINISTERING TO ACTUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


CLINICAL PasTORAL TRAINING, edited by SEwARD HILTNER. Published by Com- 
mission on Religion and Health, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, $1.00. 


HIS book contains the papers given at the National Conference on 

Clinical Training in Theological Education, which was held at Pitts- 
burgh in June, 1944. Contributing and collaborating were the Council for 
Clinical Training, the Graduate School of Applied Religion, the Institute 
of Pastoral Care, and representatives of several theological schools with 
clinical training programs. 

The book seems to represent the coming of age of the movement for 
clinical training, which has been in process and gathering steady momen- 
tum for about twenty-five years. The history of the movement is traced. 
Standards for clinical training are suggested, “both as to minimum stand- — 
ards and as to maximum standards or desirabilities’” (Hiltner). ‘The voca- 
tional aspects of clinical training are discussed, and the place of such train- 
ing in theological curricula. There is a section on clinical training in rela- 
tion to other training for pastoral work, both field-work and class-room 
courses; and a closing section on the relation of clinical training to post-war 
needs. 

Clinical training is described as “the performance of pastoral work under 
competent supervision, such work being recorded and submitted for evalua- 
tion and criticism” (Fairbanks). Generally this can best be carried out in a 
hospital, for “‘the general hospital contains such a concentration of human 
misery and spiritual needs as can be found in no other similar situation in 
our modern society” (Dicks). As helps toward carrying out this work, the 
following are suggested: some service in the hospital. (e.g. as orderlies for a 
time), listening to patients, watching others work, keeping careful notes, 
reading (bearing on a problem just met in the concrete), and weekly seminar 
discussions between student and teacher (Guiles). 

All this is of great general interest to all who, being acquainted with the 
problems of the ministry today, are concerned with building bridges be- 
tween the academic knowledge of the seminaries, and the needs of actual 
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_ men and women in the world. Such bridges need long spans; for it may be 
_ a great way from the “mighty acts” of God in the Bible and history, inter- 
preted as these must be by an adequate theology, to the personal misery of 
some one sick, guilt-laden, ill-adjusted, or self-deceived son of Adam, desper- 
ately needing help to face and meet his own life. Clinical training is proving 
itself to be one such bridge. 

This book answers some of the questions that naturally arise about clini- 
cal training. Is it just a psychological or sociological “method,” or does it 
have Christian content, theological and moral? Dr. Anton Boisen says that 
from the first he has not been trying to introduce anything new into the 
theological curriculum, but to “call attention back to the central problem 
of theology and the central task of the Church — the problem of sin and 
salvation.” Presumably it is the business of the teachers and students to 
interpret Christian belief to patients in terms of the patients’ needs, making 
experience the means of understanding. Is clinical training merely ‘‘ambu- 
lance work” with the unfortunates (who surely deserve all the help we can 
give them), or has it a preventive role as well? The Rev. Robert E. Brink- 
man says, ““. . . if there be skilled pastoral work and effective ministry of 
religion, much of the illness and disorder calling for skilled medical and 
psychiatric care may be avoided.” And is clinical training concerned with 
“abnormal”’ cases and conditions, or can it help men who minister to aver- 
age people in an average parish? Dr. Henry Pitney Van Dusen says, “There 
is a psychology of the normal” and that “clinical training (can) become an 
accepted part of the training of ministers if the proper setting is used for 
the subject matter.” The latter he considers to be “the psychology of saint- 
hood . . . that of persons like St. Francis — a healthy minded soul domi- 
nated by a spiritual conception of personality.” 

There seems to be no question that the war has accentuated the great 
need of counseling, and shown many chaplains that it is the best form of 
religious work available to us. This conviction has worked back into the 
minds of many parish clergy, who want now to know how to weave into the 
ancient art of the ‘cure of souls” the insights and techniques which modern 
psychological and social science have brought to hand. Many clergy are not 
at home in this field, and bungle when they enter it. Shall they therefore 
stay out of it? God forbid: they must learn how to enter it with the faith, 
the understanding and the skill which can best be learned through associa- 
tion with trained experts in this field. Increasing place must be made for 
men who can only give a few weeks or months out of an active ministry to 
learn this art. Its value for preaching must be obvious: when a man is in 
creative touch with the needs of people, his teaching and theology glow 
with the warmth and humanity that are needed to get into instant touch 
with his congregation the moment he begins to preach. If the Church of 
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the future is led by men who know how to minister to the needs of indi- 
viduals, we need not fear for its place in the world. 

It is heartening to know of the extent of the movement for clinical train- 
ing. This is not a movement which most of us can dismiss with good wishes: 
every minister needs to know what is happening in this field, and this book 
can tell him. We all need also the practical assistance that can come to us 
through such men as write in this book. We hope for the book that it may 
have a wide reading, and for the movement that it may do its supremely 
important work with increasing influence and success. 

SAMUEL SHOEMAKER 


WHY SCIENCE NEEDS THEISM 


SCIENCE AND THE IDEA OF Gop, by WILLIAM ERNEST Hockine. The University 
of North Carolina Press, $1.50. 
HERE has always been a marked pragmatic quality in Professor Hock- 
ing’s philosophy. It is what sets his Absolute Idealism, as developed in 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience apart from earlier forms of 
philosophical idealism. In his own mind, I believe, he has sought to employ 
the insights of Pragmatism to correct excessive abstractions in Idealism. Al- 
ways, however, he has remained the Idealist in his premises and in his con- 
clusions. 

In this book, Science and the Idea of God, which contains the John Cal- 
vin McNair Lectures given at the University of North Carolina in 1944, 
Professor Hocking employs, as he says, the method of Pragmatism in its 
negative aspects to test out an assumption commonly held among scientists 
and educators; namely, that we not only can, but must, dispense with the 
traditional belief in God. He pursues his experiment in relation to three 
areas of scientific thinking: psychology, sociology, and physics. 

In psychology, Hocking finds that the cure of souls can proceed inde- 
pendently of the ideology that has given form to the confession in religion. 
Where the penitent in religion would be led to seek forgiveness and to be 
restored toa right relation with his God, the patient under the ministrations 
of the psychiatrist, would simply have his life opened up to him, thus reliev- 
ing him of fears and inhibitions which have irrationally bound him, and 
bringing him to a mature point of view where he can acknowledge himself 
for what he is. The psychiatrist’s resources reveal their weakness, however, 
Hocking finds, when the procedure of psychoanalysis reaches its climax, 
when, that is, the patient must step out on his own, having been delivered 
of buried secrets which have taunted him. A fixation, temporarily estab- 
lished between patient and psychiatrist, to create sympathetic conditions 
for confession and reliance, may now have to be dissolved, and the patient 
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told that he must “sublimate wishes,” ‘“‘transmute desires” and “socialize 
habits,” a prescription which requires an adequate motive if it is no longer 
to be reinforced by the patient’s attachment to the psychiatrist. This motive 
the psychiatrist cannot provide, and he is apt to admit this, if he is honest, 
by suggesting to the patient, as Jung has intimated, that she recover her 
religious faith. In this admission the psychiatrist is recognizing that the cure 
of souls “rests on objectives which are beyond the mental states.” And these 
the subjective attack of psychoanalysis cannot provide. “In brief, the prob- 
lem of psychiatry reaches into the realm of meanings; and disturbed emo- 
tions must be set right by sounder objective valuations” (p. 42). Something 
like a belief in God must come to their aid. 

This leads Hocking to say that “there is no possibility of mental balance” 
in any human being, normal or otherwise, “unless there is some object out- 
side him and beyond him which can serve as a focus for his affections” (p. 
51). But why go so far as God? asks the sociological humanist. Society might 
serve such a focus, why not stop there? Hocking finds that a large portion 
of the world’s people today have stopped just there. The social passion has 
come to be a dominant form of devotion. But, he asks, what is the end of this 
social passion? Can it be sustained as an enduring way of living, and how 
far does it have application? Can it be more than a group religion, more 
than a national faith? Can it become a world devotion wherein humanity 
must be made the social end? Hocking doubts that it can; for he believes 
that “as a psychological energy, the love of man is not capable of sustaining 
the unity of a great society, still less of mankind at large.” Social humanism 
must therefore fall back upon “‘a doctrine of the objective worth of human 
beings” to provide the needed motivation. And this, he feels, “requires for 
its stability a truth about the world, for the worth of human beings is bound 
up with the whole system of values. It cannot be an isolated concern.” 
Hence, Hocking argues, if there is to be a devotion strong enough to achieve 
this solidarity of humankind, “there must be a trait of the universe which 
calls out effortless attachment and service; a trait which is permanently 
there for all men. The word ‘God’ has been used to signify this trait” (p. 78). 

Finally Hocking carries his “experiment in defective assumption” to the 
field of astronomy and physics. And here the argument boils down to the 
query, Can physics and astronomy get on without an assumption of purpose 
in the world that it observes and examines? Presumably, of course, physics 
has nothing to do with such an assumption. It attends to observable facts 
about the world from moment to moment; and beyond this factual gaze it 
does not lift its head. Yet the conclusions which physics and astronomy bring 
us carry the implications of meaning, of a total pattern that is inescapable 
when it is contemplated. This total pattern, or datum, is the seemingly irra- 
tional procedure of “an irregular configuration moving out of a shapeless- 
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ness into describable forms.” Irregular pattern, conceivably, should give 
chaos; but in this case, it gives no such fact. It yields a situation which 
issues in our existence and in conditions that sustain that situation. 


If then the causal processes of the universe do something which is not in their 
nature to do, achieve patterns which from our view are goals (such as the exist- 
ence of life and human existence) and conserve these achievements; and if such 
attained patterns are involved in the original configuration of things . . . then 
to interpret that whole “irrational” factor of the world process as a purposive 
factor is a proposal to which physics can interpose no objections (p. 106). 


One disposed to stand with Hocking in his initial assertion that the as- 
sumption that we can or must dispense with the idea of God is false, will 
find these lectures rewarding for their clarity, freshness, and irresistible 
logical appeal. They march with the dignity of one who is unafraid of 
being assailed, having confidently disarmed his assailants. ‘Those less will- 
ing to accede to his assertion, will also acknowledge the force of his argu- 
ments; particularly, I think, the psychologist and the physicist. ‘The sociolo- 
gists might not concur so readily. It is in the latter’s field, I think, that Pro- 
fessor Hocking has been least convincing. For example, his claim that so- 
ciety, to be sustained on a world basis, requires a conviction regarding the 
nature of man which must rest upon a prior conviction concerning the 
nature of the world and God, rushes the argument somewhat. I am in sym- 
pathy with the intention here; but I doubt that theism can claim so much 
for itself sociologically. Actually, we must admit that our nearest approach 
to a world conscious society in our generation has come, not from cultures 
committed to theism, but from a culture that has frankly set aside theism. 
I should not wish to conclude from this that atheism is more creative of 
world unity than theism; but I think, as theists, we must recognize it as a 
sobering sociological datum that stands to challenge, not necessarily our 
theistic premises, but certainly the sociological consequences of theism. 

Again, I think his argument becomes unconvincing as he presses society 
more and more into a discredited role in his concern to make God sovereign. 
This he does because, like the Humanist, he identifies society with human- 
ity. But society conceived as the social context of living, or the social organ- 
ism, however it is stated, is never this alone. It is the culture-matrix that 
gathers up the totality of tradition and habitat and existing agencies of the 
social organization, to which the operations of God are integral, if a people 
so conceive their culture, and from which this divine working cannot be 
extricated, if it is to have empirical orientation: Society is a God-man con- 
text; thus it cannot be placed in opposition, either to man or God, unless 
one adopts the position in advance of ruling out man, the individual or 
God, the sustaining cosmic companion, from this context. 
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One wonders, as he reads this phase of Hocking’s discussion, if the Ideal- 
ist and the Humanist do not share a common misconception of society; 
_ only one magnifies the absoluteness of deity so as to place God in opposition 
to society; while the other magnifies the absoluteness of man and thus 
places man and his corporate nature in opposition to any conception of 
God. Society, as a collective concept, is the locus of all experienced value, 
human and divine. And where there has been no conscious effort to alienate 
man from the God of his corporate life, or from the sustaining culture 
within that corporate life, there is a solidarity of man and God within 
society such as we find in the ancient Hebrew commonwealth. Our Ameri- 
can culture reflects a series of such alienations — first the alienation of so- 
ciety and God, then the alienation of man and the sustaining culture. Thus 
we find a conflict between religion and culture in our thinking which is 
almost impossible to resolve. Setting God and society apart as rival sov- 
ereigns of man’s life, as is done in this book and other current expressions 
of theism, does not, it seems to me, aid this resolution. 

BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


\ 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC BETWEEN THE CHURCH 
AND LABOR 


Lagpor AND ToMoRROW’S WorLD, by BisHop G. BROMLEY OxNaM. A bingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $1.50. 

T is significant that this book has been written. It reflects the increasing 

interest on the part of churchmen in the economic, social and spiritual 
problems of the worker. 

Bishop Oxnam, in his introduction, points out the necessity for extend- 
ing democracy to the economic life which, like the political life, must be of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. He is concerned that a syn- 
thesis be discovered ‘‘wherein the creative initiative that has flowed from 
individualism. may be conserved and the benefits that lie in collective en- 
deavor may be appropriated.” 

The author justifies on the basis of historic fact the prominence given to 
his own denominational ministers (Methodist) in connection with the early 


labor struggles in England. He writes: 


This book makes bold to propose an approach to labor upon the part of one 
denomination, but it recognizes fully that such a proposal will be ineffective un- 
less it be that the . . . churches move together. It is one thing to take the Christ 
to the work life of man. Any preacher, any church, can in its own way preach the 
religion of Jesus and reveal that religion in service. But it is another thing to take 
the work life of man to Jesus. That calls for fundamental change. No single de- 
nomination can do this. It is a co-operative task. 
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In seeking an answer to the question, “What is in the worker's heart?” the 
writer examines the influence of Methodism upon British workers among 
whom “‘social conditions of almost unbelievable frightfulness were com- 
mon.” He quotes Margaret Cole’s statement that “the Trade Unions them- 
selves grew out of Methodist dissenting chapels as well as out of the need 
for economic combination.” In the hearts of these early workers he finds | 
humanitarianism flowing “from the springs of the spirit.” No place here 
for the materialism of Marx, which was repugnant to the British worker. 

The underlying thesis of Labor and Tomorrow’s World is expressed in 
the following: 


I have stressed the contribution of Christianity to British labor for the purpose 
of directing attention to the central contention of these lectures (The Fondren 
Lectures for 1944 at Southern Methodist University), namely, that the labor 
movements of the world offer Christianity one of the greatest missionary oppor- 
tunities of its history. . . . Is it not possible for us to think of missions in terms of 
mind, and heart, and will? 


Without debating the issues involved, Bishop Oxnam presents briefly the 
case for the union shop, the closed shop, and labor’s responsibility. ‘The 
voice of the trade unionist speaks. “It is the voice of resolute men — workers 
ready for cooperation based on honest recognition of the right to organize, 
calling for full employment and therefore greater production, eager to carry 
the democratic principle from the political to the economic field under a 
leadership trained in the ways of democracy.” 

Various aspects of the socialists’ answer to the workers’ problems are pre- 
sented without bias. That decisions made in the field of labor relations will 
have a profound influence upon the church there can be no doubt. But here 
is a question for the churchman to ponder: “Is the church, with the preach- 
ing of righteousness by the prophets ringing in its ear and the example of 
the living Christ before its eyes, to make no contribution to the solution of 
the most baffling problem of our day?” 

In the section entitled, ““The Worker Speaks — The Communist,” the 
author asserts that “it is a commentary upon our complacency that in the 
training of our ministers we require, and properly so, an understanding of 
the religions of the world, and do not insist upon at least an acquaintance 
with the philosophies that are commanding the loyalties of the virile youth 
of our day.” He goes on to say that he is “less interested in movements whose 
primary end is the Church than in those endeavors whose primary purpose 
is to enthrone the Christian ideal in the practices of the common life and 
to create the Christian spirit in the relations of that life.” 

No attempt is made to present an adequate consideration of the philos- 
ophy of communism. However, well chosen excerpts from Laski, Macmur- 
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_ ray, and others, together with the first twelve articles of the Constitution of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, give the reader certain basic con- 
cepts of communistic philosophy with its emphasis upon better social, eco- 
nomic and political conditions for workers. 

The last section of the book is entitled, ““The Christian Mission and the 
Workers of the World.” In this, Bishop Oxnam admits the weakness of or- 
ganized Christianity in this field. ““The Christian mission has yet to develop 
a strategy and to discover tactics whereby Christ’s way becomes the common 
way, his truth the accepted truth, and his life the inspiration of all life.” 

Two bold but pertinent questions are proposed: “Is the church, repre- 
senting the Christ, sufficiently clear in its vision of ends that it may con- 
tribute a sense of direction to the labor movement?” Again, “Dare we envi- 
sion the labor movement itself as a means through which the Christian ideal 
may indeed become real?” 

The proposal of Bishop Oxnam for his own denomination to send fifty 
of its finest youths into the work life of the nation is worthy of considera- 
tion on the part of the entire church. 

Taking the book as a whole we find an interesting, if at times sketchy, 
presentation of a vital theme. One will forgive what may seem too great 
emphasis in Labor and Tomorrow’s World upon the contribution of one 
denomination in the interest of awakening Protestantism as a whole to its 
responsibility in the whole field. This challenging volume should have a 


large reading. Jacos A. Lone 


A HERITAGE REAPPRAISED 


THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, by GEeorGE M. Gipson. A bingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, $2.50. 
HIS isa significant book. It appears to be the first attempt of this genera- 
tion, and possibly of several, by a “non-liturgical” writer to outline and 
interpret the Christian Year in a full sized volume. A careful search of con- 
temporary bibliographies on worship fails to reveal any other book of its 
kind. The nearest approach is the booklet by Fred Winslow Adams entitled 
The Christian Year in the Pamphlet Library on Worship published by the 
Federal Council of Churches, and the pamphlet by Frederick L. Fagley, 
A Guide for the Christian Year, published by the Congregational-Christian 
Churches. 

The author is the pastor of the United Church (Congregational and Pres- 
byterian) of Hyde Park, Chicago, and instructor in homiletics at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, Chicago. He is “no formalist in religion.” He 
was born and reared in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and served 
in its ministry in Texas during the first twelve years of his pastoral career. 
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He then served Congregational churches in Ohio and Missouri for ten 
years before coming to Chicago. As to the purpose of the book the author 
states: 


It is not a proposed authoritative norm for American Protestant worship. ‘The 
attempt has been to keep it clear of personal whims while at the same time avoid- 
ing the appearance of a suggestion that Protestantism restore the full Church 
Year to use. My concern has been, first of all, to give an account of the history of 
Christian celebrations, including the present diversification in Protestant usage. 
Actual practices, rather than proposed innovations, have been the guide. 


The twelve chapter headings indicate the material of the book: Time and 
Man, The Jewish Ceremonial Year, ‘The Celebrations of Pagan Rome, New 
Testament Beginnings, Ceremonial Elaboration, Conquest and Conver- 
sion, Corruptions and Adornments, Awakening and Reform, The Chris- 
tian Year in English Protestantism, The Christian Year in America, The 
Present Prospect, Values of an Ordered Calendar. In addition the book 
contains a detailed outline of the Christian Year, Sunday by Sunday; a 
calendar of fixed days; and a bibliography. 

The chapter on “The Christian Year in America” has special significance. 
It narrates the widespread tendency in this country to create a modified 
Christian Year through the use of special observances suggested by con- 
temporary religious and social needs. ‘The multitudinous saints days of old 
give way to a disorderly array of ‘days’ and ‘“‘weeks’”’ celebrating a great 
variety of life’s interests. The author notes: 


This survey is not to be understood as implying a recommendation for the in- 
discriminate adoption of these various observances as a substitute for the classic 
Christian Year. Of all the new offerings, perhaps the majority will be discarded 
with time. Yet the Church Year will remain elastic in sufficient degree to admit 
occasional adaptations to changing times and to new insights and emphases of 
the ancient faith. 


The book is dotted with interesting bits of information such as the fol- 
lowing: 


In A.D, 527 Dionysius Exiguus the Little, a monk at Rome, first marked off 
time by the birth of Christ, using the designations “a.c.” and “A.p.” 

It was not until a.p. 200 that the prohibitive note of the fourth command- 
ment was incorporated into the Christian Sunday, with Tertullian’s order to ab- 
stain from labor; and only with Constantine, a.p. 321, who calls it the “venerable 
Day of the Sun,” was Sunday officially established. 

Pope Gregory I established Ash Wednesday in the sixth century as the begin- 
ning day of preparation. | 

It is only in the English dissenting tradition that the revolutionary feeling of 
the Reformation was turned against the whole idea of an ecclesiastical year. 
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With the noted exceptions, Luther maintained the Christian Year and even 
prepared for his followers manuals of public worship founded on the old ritual 
and retaining many of the ancient forms. Confession was kept, though not as an 

obligatory form. . . . The elevation of the host at the Eucharist was dropped by 
the movement only after some twenty-five years. 


In the final chapter, “The Values of an Ordered Calendar,” Dr. Gibson 
gathers up into an impressive apologia for the Christian Year, the reasons 
which move men to its use. They are an answer to what he frequently calls 
religious “anarchism” or “‘planlessness.” ‘The whole gospel is emphasized. 
The full sweep of Christian doctrine is covered. Ecumenical worship is ad- 
vanced. The Bible is comprehensively presented through lectionary read- 
ings. The historic sense in religion is cultivated. Religious education is 
made more effective. Long-range planning is encouraged. Personal and so- 
cial needs are more fully met. | 


The floodlights of heaven play upon the sober pageantry of human destiny. 
The wheel of history’s universe turns about its Center. Multitudes of men and 
choirs of angels glorify the Author of Events, and all things in time and space are 
baptized in meaning by the Light of the World. Every ground is holy, and each 
year anno Domini, the “‘year of our Lord,” its beginning inscribed, as Bach’s im- 
mortal scores, ““To the glory of God,” and signed as the great composer signed his 
every composition, “In the name of Christ. Amen.” 


In this volume, Dr. Gibson has given us a scholarly, readable and illumi- 
nating portrayal of the Christian Year — its sources, its development, its 
meaning, and its influence. This book should be widely read; by those who 
would remedy their ignorance in this field, by those who would understand 
the spiritual significance of the Christian Year which has made it the frame- 
work for the worship and thought of countless believers, by those who 
would seek its help in enriching and deepening their own church program. 
This book is a significant contribution to the spiritual life of today. 

DEANE EDWARDS 


THE PROFOUND AND DYNAMIC CHINESE 
I Have Seen Gop Work IN Cua, Dy SHERWOOD Eppy. Association Press, $1.50. 


HIS book was written at the request of the editors of the Association 
Press in connection with the centenary of the founding of the Y.M.C.A. 
. Its intimate personal character as well as its title were determined by the 
publishers. Referring to these, the author says that had he not believed 
wholeheartedly “that God is indeed working in the length and breadth of 
China, in the depths of its abysmal needs as well as in the heights of its 
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noble attainments of the past,” he would not have accepted the task of writ- 
ing the book, nor the title. 

Sherwood Eddy was chosen for this task because of his influential part in 
the remarkable series of evangelistic meetings conducted among Chinese 
students and businessmen during the years 1907 to 1937. These meetings 
took Eddy and his associates, John R. Mott, Fletcher Brockman, C. T. 
Wang, Professor C. H. Robertson and others, repeatedly to more than 
twenty of the leading cities of China, including those of the far west. On 
these missions they addressed tens of thousands of students, businessmen 
and officials, with many of whom Eddy formed lasting friendships. 

The book records Eddy’s personal impressions formed through these as- 

sociations. Five of its seven chapters begin with “I saw.” The most direct 
~ religious evidences of God’s working described in the book are found in the 
fifth and sixth chapters. The fifth is devoted largely to the story of Fletcher 
S. Brockman, whose spiritual vision, courageous leadership, inspiring per- 
sonality and sound statesmanship were responsible for plans leading to the 
change in the attitude of the Chinese intelligentsia toward Christianity 
from one of indifference and opposition to one of active interest. The fol- 
lowing chapter gives in greater detail the story of these evangelistic missions 
which opened wider than ever before access to the educated leadership of 
China. 

Eddy’s “discovery of the Chinese” described in the opening chapter came 
largely through knowledge gained in connection with these missions to 
students. He describes the Chinese as, in some ways, “the most modern- 
minded of the people of Asia.” He is impressed by the achievements of 
China’s early civilization and the very considerable contributions the Chi- 
nese have made to the West through their discoveries and their culture. He 
regards as the most striking characteristic of the Chinese their depth of 
moral character in respect to which he says, ‘“They probably excel all others 
of the Orient and the Occident.” He regards the Chinese as one of the root 
races of the world and as one of the most dynamic centers of human culture 
and civilization. He is of the opinion that China’s gifts to the West have been 
far greater than ours to her, except in the matter of religion. At the same 
time, he is fully conscious of China’s weaknesses to which he refers in both 
the opening and the final chapter of the book. He found in Dr. James Y. C. 
Yen, popularly known as “Jimmy” Yen, a kindred spirit and refers re- 
peatedly to him and to his fight through the Mass Education Movement on 
ignorance, poverty, disease and misgovernment. 

One chapter is devoted to the impact of foreigners in China under the 
heading “I Saw China’s Invaders.” He classifies these as “malevolent” and 
“benevolent.” ‘The penetration of China by foreign religions, Buddhism 
and Christianity (Nestorian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant) is regarded 
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as prevailingly benevolent; while the influence of foreign military forces 
and of much of the past commercial penetration of China is labeled | 
“malevolent.” 

A fifth of the book is devoted to Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Dr. Eddy’s references to the former concern largely his 
preparation for and carrying through of the revolution. He summarizes his 
impression of Dr. Sun in the following words: 


As the father of his country, Dr. Sun lacked the massive sagacity of Washington 
and the political common sense of Jefferson or Lincoln; he had not the ruthless 
realism of either Lenin or Stalin, nor the practical ability and political acumen 
of his successor, Chiang Kai-shek. But in his moral character, in his high idealism, 
in his revolutionary enthusiasm and devoted patriotism, he compares favorably 
with every one of these men. 


He feels the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen “will yet play an even greater part in 
China’s reconstruction” than in the past. 

Dr. Eddy’s contacts with the Generalissimo were more personal than 
those with Dr. Sun. He is convinced that in ideal and aim the Generalis- 
simo’s standards, as well as those of Dr. Sun, were decisively influenced by 
their Christian faith. He believes that both men will profoundly affect 
China’s moral and religious future as well as her political destiny. He is im- 
pressed by the immensely difficult internal problems faced by the Generalis- 
simo, particularly those resulting from Communist influence. 

‘The book ends with a confident expression of faith in the new China that 
_ is gradually taking shape and in her ability to overcome her many difficult 
problems because of the character of men in the rising generation of whom 
“Jimmy” Yen is an outstanding example. ‘Throughout the book, therefore, 
runs the conviction of Eddy’s deep Christian faith that through the whole 
of China’s history it is possible to trace the working of God’s spirit. 

EDWIN C. LOBENSTINE _ 


FAITH CONFRONTS DEATH 


Tue Farry or Man Speaks, edited by HELEN Woopsury. Macmillan, $1.75. 
FLicHtT To Destiny! edited by RutTH IsaBeL Srapury. Association Press, $1.25. 
HESE two books, though very different in purpose and content, unite 
to give witness to the imperishable quality of the human spirit. ‘The 
subtitle of the first, “An Anthology of Consolation,” suggests its nature. 
The second has a longer and more explicit subtitle, “An Interpretation for 
Youth of the Life of Theodore Carswell Hume, with Worship Material 
from His Writings.”’ Read in conjunction, the two volumes present a pano- 
rama from the wisdom of the ages regarding the meaning of life and death. 
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Miss Woodbury, an American journalist, novelist and free lance writer, 
in this anthology shows herself familiar with the literature of the centuries 
and a discerning critic of its spiritual values. About three hundred passages, 
ranging in date from Isaiah and the Psalms to the present, speak courage 
and hope to the bereaved, the lonely, and the faint-hearted. The focus of 
selection is man’s faith in immortality, but this is so intertwined with faith 
in God and his protecting care — whether for this life or the next — that 
many passages are included which make no direct reference to death. 

The excerpts, consisting both of poetry and prose, have for the most part 
come out of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, though some great words are 
included from the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita, and the Roman Stoics. 
Most of the selections are brief, ranging from a five-word quotation from 
Ernest Hemingway, “Courage is grace under pressure,’ to a two-page poem, 
“The Risen Soldier,’ by Archbishop Spellman. ‘There are more excerpts 
from literary figures past and present than from the religious classics, but 
every citation says something spiritually significant. 

The only attempt at chronological arrangement is a division into four 
sections, grouping together selections from the far past, from the near past, 
from yesterday, and from today. One wonders by what logic Sir Thomas 
Browne, John Bunyan and Brother Lawrence appear in the far past, Chau- 
cer and Shakespeare in the near past. Dates would have been easy to ascer- 
tain in most cases, and would have helped to locate the authors. 

The book is naturally not all on the same level of excellence. Neverthe- 
less, asa whole it is vital and convincing. It can readily have many uses — to 
read for one’s own spiritual invigoration, to place in the hands of the sor- 
rowing, to illumine sermons and addresses. Its editor has made a valuable 
contribution to the acquisition of spiritual resources for confronting suffer- 
ing and death. 

The tragic death of Theodore Hume, better known to his many friends~ 
as ‘I’ed Hume, was an inestimable loss to the ecumenical movement and to 
the world. What happened is known to most readers of CHRISTENDOM. 
While on his way as an emissary of the American churches to assist in Euro-- 
pean relief and reconstruction, the Swedish neutral plane in which he was 
traveling was shot down off the coast of Sweden. His “flight to destiny” — 
not this final act alone but the bent and tenor of his life toward the things 
of God — is here movingly set forth. 

The book begins with a graphic interpretation of his spirit by the editor, 
Ruth Seabury. Born in India, reared in China until he was fourteen, edu- 
cated in America, England and France, Ted Hume was uniquely equipped 
for world citizenship. Whether as Rhodes scholar, leader in the Student 
Christian Movement, Congregational minister or world churchman, his 
life lighted up with quiet radiance every area he touched. When the call 
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came from the World Council of Churches for someone to initiate a minis- 
try of rebuilding in war-ravaged Europe he was extraordinarily well pre- 
pared, and went forth in faith. In one of his last letters he wrote, “I shall 
soon be across the Atlantic on this uncharted voyage, certain only that, like 
St. Paul’s shipmates, I shall draw near to some country.” 

Douglas Horton provides a brief and useful biographical sketch. But the 
greater part of the volume — more than three-fourths of it — consists of 
‘Ted Hume’s own words. Excerpts from his journal and family letters give 
his reflections on the situation in England during his visit there in the 
month just preceding his death in- October, 1943. The latter half of the 
book consists of worship services, litanies, and groups of prayers prepared 
by him for various occasions. 

It is most fortunate that these worship materials have been preserved, for 
they reveal the pure, clear, undying flame of Ted Hume’s faith. Simple and 
_ strong like his life, they point men to God — to hope, to duty, to God-given 
destiny. To worship with him through these meditations is to have fellow- 
ship with an immortal spirit whose less than forty years on earth were 
freighted with rich cargo, and whose work is deathless. His place in the 
Church Triumphant carries forward the militant faith to which his life was 


dedicated. 
GEORGIA HARKNESS 


WHAT RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES ACTUALLY 
INVOLVE 


RELIGION AND Our Divipep DENOMINATIONS, edited by WILLARD L. SPERRY. 
Harvard University Press, $1.50. 

iB opening this series of essays, John LaFarge, editor of America, con- 

demns political totalitarianism as a “distortion of unity.” The diversity 
- in unity which he favors appears to be cultural and personal rather than 
ecclesiastical. To him ‘“‘the Catholic Church is simply another way of saying 
the church of all mankind.” What to Dr. LaFarge is mere “human synthe- 
sis” will be to others evidence of the activity of the Holy Spirit; what seems 
to him merely a ‘federation of schisms” may prove to be a type of generic 
“ecumenism” which leaves room for sharply contrasting ecclesiastical 
species. 

Prof. John T. McNeill of Union Theological Seminary finds that most 
sectarianism is socially rather than theologically caused. He stresses the 
affirmative and unitive aspects of Protestantism, and suggests that ‘‘what 
hinders fellowship now is as much inertia as prejudice.” He foresees a World 
Council that will embrace local, national and regional councils of churches, 
and a Protestantism that can come to itself through the use of the conciliar 
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principles. After the “ecumenical revival which has developed steadily 
through this distraught century,” we face “decades of extraordinary oppor- 
tunity.” 

President Louis Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica assumes that “Judaism is not a missionary religion,’ and hopes for a 
world which “need not be a single empire or commonwealth or church or 
civilization, but an association of men entirely free and independent, and 
yet mutually loving.” 

Archibald MacLeish’s brilliant Atlantic article, here reprinted, regards 
the present world crisis as of special importance both to government and to 
education, and acknowledges ‘‘fears and doubts.” One wonders whether 
MacLeish adequately assesses either John Calvin or John Wesley, or pays 
due attention to the limitations of Greek democracy. 

Discussing ‘““Our Present Disunity,” Dean Sperry, of Harvard Divinity 
School, regards denominationalism and the separation of church and state 
alike as by-products of the American quest for freedom, but admits that 
America is still less secular than Europe. While liberalism is more or less 
axiomatic in the working religion of America, ‘“‘man is not giving as good 
an account of himself . . . as the theory would seem to require.” ““The aver- 
age American is more jealous for his religious rights, or the rights of his 
denomination, than concerned with his total duties as a believer. Mean- 
while our denominationalism, with its divided and subdivided sects, is . . . 
less and less serviceable.” 

So this 115-page volume has a seminal quality that compels repeated re- 
reading. It makes plain “what religious differences actually involve,” and 
that “the solution is not yet in sight,” except as one is willing to accept a 


more or less unstable pluralism. 
E Ross W. SANDERSON 


‘THE BEAUTY OF IMMATURITY RECAPTURED 
‘THE FLOWER oF Grass, by EMive CAMMaerts. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


BM CAMMAERTS is a good authority on himself. Indeed he is a 

great authority on his personal impressions, exactly what we should ex- 
pect of a romantic. According to his confession he is now a Catholic, and 
romanticism has been long since renounced, but his writing recaptures the 
charm and atmosphere of his younger days — like a St. Augustine who never 
ceased to be a Platonist. 

Though he has now turned against it, Mr. Cammaerts once enjoyed the 
beauty of nature. He can still paint the austere and smiling landscape of 
Umbria: “barren hills dressed in brown Franciscan habits, rows of pro- 
phetic cypresses standing like huge candlesticks in the burning sun. . . .” 
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All this is mere poesy, and milk for babes. What he now desires is the meat 
_ of strong doctrine. It is Christ upon the cross showing that “self-sacrifice 
matters more to love than the most eloquent passion.” 

What Mr. Cammaerts tells of his personal development is as convincing 
as it is vivid. That a youth lost in dreams of revolution and beauty should 
come to face the stern realities of existence after marrying and begetting 
children is a story worth telling. Especially is this so when the author is 
willing to recapture the beauty of his immaturity, since the sensitivity of 
his youth has not wholly perished in practicality. 

The only life that is real is that lived in the bosom of the Church. It is 
only Catholicism that is true, and Catholicism must be without a trace of 
the outer world of darkness, which he styles Humanism, Romanticism and 
Liberalism. Mr. Cammaerts has turned so savagely against these errors of 
his youth that he is undisturbed by the contradiction of his charges. It is 
perfectly plain what it is that he hates, but less clear which church is the 
Church. The simple reader might suppose that a Belgian would normally 
look to Rome, but we are informed in the latter half of the volume that it is 
the Church of England to which he appeals for uncompromising authority. 
He is evidently a member of that section that has assumed the right to speak 
in the name of “Catholicism.” 

Whatever species he belongs to, Mr. Cammaerts has a right to consider 
himself a member of the genus. His faith has been strong enough to with- 
stand the onslaught of war. This confession might not have been written 
had not the author lost a son in battle. It bears testimony to victory in faith 
and comfort in worship, and as such deserves a hearing. If in trial the wit- 
ness does not succumb to self-pity or despair, his message is of the greatest 
usefulness. 

The Flower of Grass is two books married into one. Each of the seven 
chapters is made up of personal experience and European history and phi- 
losophy. What is personal in the book is its flower, what is ideological is grass. 
At least a generation ago the rediscovery of the Middle Ages and the con- 
demnation of modernity were green. But now as Mr. Cammaerts preaches 
the sermon of Maritain, it seems like so much hay, many times turned over. 
There is no new material, only more zeal to praise everything after Classi- 
cism and before the Renaissance, and passion to damn everything since. 
Towards the end, Mr. Cammaerts gives his dogma away by admitting that 
all was not perfect in mediaeval perfection, and that some particles of good 
have slipped into the last four evil centuries. Exactly how unscrupulous he 
can be in his argument is evident from his treatment of fellow Catholics St. 
Thomas Moore and Erasmus. Since they were Humanists also, Mr. Cam- 
maerts wishes to defame them and links their names with that of Rabelais, 
claiming them all for the doctrine of “total freedom.” By a few quotations 
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from the last named author all three are reduced to nonsense. But St. 
Thomas died for his belief that even his king was responsible to divine law. 
Is it anything but slander to say that his motto also was Faites ce que 
voudras? 

Such thoughts may not disturb Mr. Cammaerts, for he is a cynic about 
man’s pretended devotion to truth. The author is himself a good example 
of his observation that men are ruled by passions, and cannot grasp any im- 
personal objectivity. His contempt for reason is such that he embraces Ter- 
tullian’s “Credo quia absurdum,” but to make Catholicism agree with his 
heresy, ascribes the doctrine to mediaevalism. He cannot tolerate the fact 
that. scholasticism was in part Greek and philosophic, and so to modern 
Liberals he ascribes the introduction of “truth” into the trilogy of tran- 
scendentals! Further destroying any confidence he might enjoy as a fair 
critic, he makes the same wicked Liberals responsible for the standard 
Catholic distinction between counsels of perfection and precepts required 
of all. 

The book is redeemed by a clear foreword by Mr. W. H. Auden. It can 
be a good book when we read it as Mr. Auden shows us how, ignoring the 
extravagance and poison. It then becomes an eloquent appeal for a more 
profound faith than international tolerance, namely supernational au- 


thority. 
PAUL GRIMLEY KUNTZ 


MEN OF WAR AND MEN OF GOD 


RELIGION OF SOLDIER AND SAILOR, edited by WILLARD L. Sperry. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $1.50. 
HIS is the second of a series of four books on Religion in the Post-War 
World. Religion of Soldier and Sailor is made up of five essays. In the 
first the Reverend Paul D. Moody discusses “The Precedent of the First 
World War.” Mr. Moody points out the lessons we should have learned from 
our experience in that war, especially in view of the utterly inadequate 
preparation for chaplaincy service to our fighting men. 

“Between Two Wars” by Lucien Price, editorial writer of the Boston 
Globe, gives a broad overview of the events in the short interim of peace. 
He feels that the world is turning from Christianity: “As our world turns, 
and turns perforce from the oversimplified and impossibly perfectionist 
ideals of Christianity to the creative one of a complex society, we are im- 
pelled toward Hellas for the simple reason that there is no place else to go.” 

John E. Johnson, Senior Chaplain of the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, gives a picture of the faith and practice of the raw recruit based upon 
his experiences with the men going through that station. Figures are first — 
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given regarding the distribution of members of the armed forces according 
to faiths. Mr. Johnson then answers the question, “What do these boys 
bring with them from the outside world?” He reveals a picture of general 
_. lack of knowledge of the Bible and tosses out this challenge to the church, 
“If the church has not provided these simplest elements, what has it done 
with regard to the great issues of life?” 

William D. Cleary, former Commandant of the Chaplain School of the 
United States Army, surveys the duties of the chaplain on active duty here 
and overseas. He presents an excellent picture of the extremely broad range 
of services rendered by the chaplain and the great difficulties met and faced 
by him in his daily work. A simple table of casualties and of decorations 
awarded ministers in the chaplaincy is perhaps as great a tribute as can be 
made to the men in this branch of the service. 

“A Soldier’s Second Thoughts,” by Lieut. Elisha Atkins, United States 
Marine Corps Reserve, discusses the relation of the war to the spiritual life 
of servicemen and bluntly states some of the moral and religious problems 
- which war has raised in the minds of many of the men who are serving 

overseas. . 

Each article is well done; each individual author has been well chosen 
for the particular task assigned to him. Every essay presents challenges to 
one interested in the future of religion. The book will present food for 
thought, in the light of several disturbing questions raised, to anyone who 


hopes to see our world a better world. eres tha S Pees ae 


PSYCHIATRY POPULARIZED FOR THE RELIGIOUS 
WORKER 


PasToRAL CARE OF NERVOUS PEOPLE, by HENRY JEROME Simpson. Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., $2.25. 
HE author of this book is rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church in De- 
troit, where for some years quiet and effective pastoral counseling 
help has been given to the lonely, the depressed, the disturbed, and all the 
others who need the combined resources of psychology and of religion. Mr. 
Simpson is a modest and engaging person, whom people naturally trust, the 
kind of whom many more are needed in the day-by-day helping work of the 
parish ministry. , 
Knowing the author’s work, one might have expected from his pen a 
description of how he has handled the job of personal, work in the face of 
all the other demands which administration of a city parish are bound to 
make; perhaps a running account of some of the situations and problems 
with which he has dealt, certainly some material on the ways by which so- 
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called “nervous people” can be helped by the pastor and by the resources 
of religion. But this volume is of quite a different order. It is general, not 
specific. It is interested in diagnosis, not therapy. It is so impersonal that 
only occasionally are there brief glimpses into what the author himself does. 
The single chapter which discusses religious resources, entitled ““The Right 
Life,” is excellent — so good, in fact, that one has regret through the rest 
of the book that the author says nothing about what this means in the actual 
practice of “‘pastoral care of nervous people.” 

In the main, the book is a popular rewriting of the essential tenets of the 
so-called American School of psychiatry or of psychobiology, linked with 
the name of Adolf Meyer. Dr. Meyer and the large number of psychiatrists 
and others who have studied either with him or under his inspiration, have 
made outstanding contributions both to our general knowledge and to our 
point of view about nervous illness. But they have been more concerned 
with diagnosis than with therapeutic method, and have been more or less 
antagonistic to the kind of dynamic insights which have emerged from the 
work of Freud, Jung, and the whole group of dynamic psychologists. Mr. » 
Simpson follows the Meyer school on all these points. His book, therefore, 
is of real value in demonstrating both the strengths and weaknesses of this 
kind of approach, relatively unmixed with the currents of dynamic psychol- 
ogy, which the reviewer believes are equally important. 

Descriptively then, Mr. Simpson’s book is a translation of the Adolf 
Meyer approach and point of view into terms understandable by the reli- 
gious worker. As such, it performs a real service for the critical reader. Be- 
cause of its one-sidedness, over-simplification, and concern for symptoms as 
against basic causes, it cannot be considered an adequate introduction to 
the subject with which it deals. One hopes fervently that Mr. Simpson will 
do a second book about the helpful work he himself is carrying out. 

SEWARD HILTNER 


FORMULA FOR UNITY? 


Banal Leaps Our or THE Lasyrintu, by Ruta Wuite. Universal Publishing 
Co., $2.00. 
eee Bahai faith, known probably to only a small percentage of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and these chiefly in the urban centers, is slowly 
but surely increasing its membership. People are attracted to it by a variety 
of appeals, but probably none more powerful than its emphasis upon unity. 
To people deeply religious but painfully conscious of the many needless 
divisions and sometimes exaggerated rivalries between faiths, its insistent 
assertion of the unity of all religions is an attractive note. 
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Its great and beautiful temple, the only one in America, situated in a 
Chicago suburb, symbolizes in its very architectural pattern the oneness of 
all faiths. Enter it by any one of its nine lovely doors, representing the nine 
religions of the world, walk straight ahead and you meet your brothers, who 
have entered by any other door, under the spacious dome of the Bahai sanc- 
tuary. For just a little over one hundred years Bahai has been at work — the 
centenary of the beginning of the faith was celebrated with great éclat in 
May, 1944. This is but one of several publications honoring the event. 

The twenty-third of May, 1844 was a unique day in the history of the 
world. On that day the Bab, forerunner of the expected one, the real 
founder of Bahai, Baha’ Ullah, first announced himself. On that precise day 
Abdul Baha, great son and successor of his founder father, first saw the light. 
It was on that day that the first telegraph message was sent reading, ‘“‘What 
hath God wrought.” Thus, says Ruth White, “The invention that united 
the world on the material plane happened on the very day and year that the 
new dispensation was ushered in, which will eventually unite it on the 
spiritual plane” (p. 185). But also it was the exact day which the ‘“‘Millerite”’ 
prophet had set as the day of Christ’s return. “It was very remarkable,” says 
Mrs. White, “that he predicted so accurately the date of the prophecy, but 
was wrong about the manner of its fulfillment” (p. 185), for obviously, she 
thinks, it was the declaration of the Bab and the birth of Abdul Baha of 
which the portents foretold. 

Bahai has undoubtedly a noble creed in many respects. There is little if 
anything in it to which any liberal-minded Christian believer would seri- 
ously object. Most Christians would feel no necessity of a single universal 
language, though they would scarcely oppose one. They will hardly take 
the optimistic view that all religions are one — though they may well be- 
lieve that all contain worthy elements though unequally developed or real- 
ized. 

One cannot withhold admiration from either Baha’ Ullah or Abdul Baha, 
for they were undoubtedly great men and religious geniuses. ‘Their pro- 
founder insights may well be welcomed, particularly their stress upon unity, 
by those who dream of the ecumenical church. Whether one will believe 
that Bahai shows the way to a unified world may be questioned. The sad 
fact is that already there has developed a serious cleavage within the move- 
ment itself and charges and countercharges are made among its followers 
that sound all too familiar to those enmeshed in the divisions within the 
Christian church. This is not to condemn them, for who of us dare cast the 
first stone? But it does make it more difficult to suppose that here at last 
the formula for a unity of religions has been found. 

The book is in part a personal narrative and is quite valuable for the light 
it throws upon the great founders of Bahai. There is more ot the occult and 
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the mysterious than appears in other Bahai writers I have read. The author 
seems undoubtedly to have found the satisfaction of her own deep religious 
needs in this faith. Her story presents excellent first-hand material for the 


student of the psychology of religion. 
CHARLES S. BRADEN 


RURAL MIDDLETOWN 
PLAINVILLE, U.S.A., by James West. Columbia University Press, $2.75. 


PROFESSOR’S car broke down in a village of sixty-five houses and a 

dozen stores, the home of 250 “plain people” surrounded by two hun- 

dred tributary farms. The professor stayed a year in the community and 
wrote its social saga in the present book. 

The actual truth of the story was rather more complex. In his function 
as an anthropological sociologist, the professor was looking for a “relatively 
backward” community which might more or less epitomize rural America. 
It had to be primarily agricultural, uncomplicated by industry. It must not 
be a transportation or resort center, and the homogeneity of its population 
must not be disturbed by the presence of numerous foreign-born or Ne- 
groes. The professor found his community, as internal evidence shows, 
somewhere in west central Missouri, not too far from midway between north 
and south and east and west, where a “hill billy’ population practicing 
subsistence farming lived as neighbors to a community of prairie farmers 
practicing commercial agriculture. The flagrantly contrasting technologies 
and states of culture, with the resulting mental traits and social institutions, 
constituted an intriguing situation to be explored. 

“Plainville” is not the actual name of the town, nor is “James West” the 
baptismal name of the author. The professor, however, lived for a year in 
this community trying to get at the bottom of the lives of a group which 
regarded itself as essentially composed of “good, honest, average, every-day 
working people who try to live right and do right.” His sources of informa- 
tion ranged from idle gossip to numerous interviews with residents who 
were paid an hourly rate for unbosoming themselves. ‘The author’s primary 
method was that of examination of minutiae — the projection of innumer- 
able painstaking details against the general background. The index of his 
book reveals a literal thousand aspects of life which were noted — ranging 
from dog training to divorce and from neighboring to the New Deal. Every 
trait of the community was objectively viewed, with the same curiosity 
which would have explored the folkways of the South Sea islanders, 
and systematically judged without rancor and without admiration. Mr. 
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“West’s” outstanding discovery was that, in a community which regarded 
itself as essentially of one piece socially, a “discrimination system of enor- 
mous complexity” (p. xii) actually flourished. There was class stratification 
of the rigid sort within which neighbors found it very difficult to pass back 
and forth. It was primarily based on different technologies of production. 
It was perpetuated by lineage even more than by inequalities of wealth, and 
only secondarily by morals. The black sheep of the good family or the 
valuable citizen of the lower stratum rose or fell accordingly in community 
estimate but did not get transferred from class to class. 

In the total social complex, religion was revealed as playing an enormous 
but not wholly admirable role. It colored every aspect of life for the major 
part of the community which actually lived under the power of the reli- 
gious viewpoint. Privately, however, many persons of the upper stratum 
of the group appraised the churches as essentially ‘‘social centers for 
women” (p. 163). “In the eyes of more emotional religious people the 
church is the instrument of neighborliness and mutual help on earth and 
the avenue to eternal salvation” (p. 164). All told this is a more extensive 
and basic role than many sociologists allow to the church. 

Passing from the church generally to particular churches, the study 
found that three out of the five with which the community was blessed, con- 
formed quite absolutely to the class structure (p. 30). ‘wo, however, pene- 
trated somewhat thinly both the upper and the lower social strata, though in 
one of these cases the explanation was largely found in kinship ties cutting 
across social classes. Both the acceptance by the community of the class role 
of the churches and the struggle of the churches for superior status within 
their respective classes reveal how little particular doctrinal or ecclesiastical 
issues have to do in such communities with the real forces which divide the 
population. ‘““West’s” rural Middletown is not paraded as typical, and it is 

‘nowhere asserted that like conditions in the community or church would 
be generally found in rural America. His findings, however, are widely con- 
firmed by similar careful regional studies based upon detailed observation, 
for example, that of Kaufman of ““Macon,” N.Y. All the churches there were 
demonstrably class churches, reflecting the recognized stratification. Per- 
haps the more authentic issues of church union are to be discovered only at 
this local level. The insistence of American representatives in the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences that important ecumenical data are thus to be 

_ found got little sympathy and scant hearing from their Continental breth- 

ren. The Plainville and similar studies re-emphasize the fact that some, at 
least, of the keys to the unity of the church are to be sought in diminutive 
communities as well as in relations between great denominations or world 


churches. Har.an Pau Douctass 
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REGARDLESS OF RACE OR COLOR 


RELIGION AND Our RactiAL TENsIons, by CLYDE KLUCKHORN, EverEtTrT R. 
Cincy, Epwin R. EMBrEE, MARGARET MEAD AND Braprorp S. ABERNETHY, 
Vot. III, in Serres, RELIGION IN THE Post-War Wor -p, edited by WILLARD 
L. Sperry. Harvard University Press, $1.50. 

HE first essay in this compact volume by Professor Kluckhorn on “The 

Myth of Race” attempts popular explanation of the biological theories 
of race in language rather over the head of the average layman. In parts 
I-III, there is much biological proof that ‘“‘virtually all human beings are 
mongrels,” but in discussing “‘stocks” in IV the author says: “Almost any- 
one, however, can see a Eurasian or the child of a pure white and a pure 
Negro and correctly guess the racial stocks of the two parents.” Strange that 
so many mixed bloods “‘pass” for white in the Americas and Europe. His 
treatment of blood types also will not be very clear to the layman. Several 
technical terms familiar to scientists are not defined and the basic distinc- 
tion between body cells and germ cells is nowhere given. His concluding 
section, however, does warn against mixing biological and cultural traits 
and “assuming that the qualities of temperament and intelligence of Ne- 
groes, for example, must necessarily, on a biological basis, be different from 
those of ‘whites’ ”’ and he concludes that the intermixture of groups over 
the world leaves no ground for churches or other institutions to practice 
segregation and discrimination. 

Dr. Clinchy’s essay traces the history of “cultural pluralism” since the 
American Revolution as our democracy developed the freedom and “‘the 
right to be different,” and finds its source in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

Dr. Embree forcefully describes the dilemma of the Christian Church in 
its “struggle within its own membership on this central question of brother- 
hood,” illustrating “the gap between Christian ideals and the practices of 
the churches” in the treatment of Negroes in America. He summarizes the 
remarkable progress of Negroes, and points out that they nevertheless “still 
suffer heavy odds in every phase of their lives”; but adds that “the Church is 
awakening to its false position.” 

In discussing religion and the “melting pot” Margaret Mead shows that 
restrictions, such as marriage regulations by religious faiths, “‘cut across 
other lines — racial, linguistic, national, class — now serving as a barrier, 
and now providing a path where several groups could mingle.” 

Bradford S. Abernethy has given a compact, lucid description of several 
of the agencies of interracial co-operation, pointing out that there is a great 
deal of duplication, that value judgments on the agencies are difficult and 
they cannot be neatly classified. A good account is included of typical agen- 
cies on the city level, such as the Mayor’s Committee of Chicago, errone- 
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ously called the first official city committee. (Former Mayor Murphy’s De- 
troit Committee probably holds that honor.) The development of private 
city movements is illustrated by graphic accounts of the Civic Unity Coun- 
cil in San Francisco and the Columbus (Ohio) Council for Democracy. On 
the state level, samples of action from the New Jersey Good-Will Commis- 
sion, one of eleven similar state bodies, are given. The Southern Regional 
Council is described for the South while on the national level, church de- 
nominational groups, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., The Department of Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of Churches, The Catholic Interracial Council, 
NAACP, National Urban League, the National CIO, are samples taken 
from more than a hundred national movements on record that aim, like 
those of smaller areas, ‘‘to foster interracial understanding and goodwill, aid 
to bring about a fuller measure of opportunity and justice for all Ameri- 


cans, regardless of race, color or creed.” 
8 GrorGE E. HAYNES 


OTHER REVIEWS 


MAKING THE GosPEL EFFECTIVE, edited by WILLIAM K. ANDERSON. Commission 
on Ministerial Training, The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. (Avail- 
able on application to the Commission.) 

HIS is a wide-ranging symposium consisting primarily of lectures be- 

fore an institute of the Methodist Commission on Ministerial ‘Training 
held in Evanston, II]. It is supplemented by several additional papers. The 
twenty-two writers represent, all told, seven or eight different denomina- 
tions. 

The book falls into three parts, the first consisting of three general papers. 
Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard University, on the basis of the 
projection of established trends, ventures to prophesy what sort of world 
we shall live in in the post-war era. Professor Robert L. Calhoun treats of 
the Gospel as something “given,” while Dr. Ernest F. Tittle discusses its spe- 
cific message for the post-war world. The last paper, on “Personal Leader- 
ship,” is by Ordway Tead. Filling in between these two parts, and occupy- 
ing seven-eighths of the book, is a series of discussions of eighteen specific 
spheres of action in which the church must move in order to be effective. 
Each discussion is by a recognized expert; each expounds and clarifies a 
Christian philosophy, interprets the specific field under discussion, and in- 
dicates techniques for effectiveness. Most of the recognized special areas of 
Christian concern are thus covered. The brilliant galaxy of Methodist talent 
marshaled in these discussions is reinforced by such widely known writers 
as Ernest W. Burgess of the University of Chicago, President Homer P. 
Rainey of Texas, Dr. Howard W. Odum of the University of North Caro- 
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lina, Senator Harold H. Burton and Dr. Frank Laubach. The broad area 
covered is so saturated by these writers with a benevolent bombardment of 
ideals and challenges that scarcely anyone can avoid being hit more than 
once. 


YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES, 1945, edited by Benson Y. Lanois for the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. Lebanon, Pa., Sowers 


Printing Company, $3.00. 

HE 1945 issue of this invaluable compendium continues its traditional 

features and adds others. It is the only inclusive source of factual infor- 
mation about American religious bodies which appears between the decen- 
nial federal censuses. It includes also full directories of the boards of all 
major churches and of a wide range of co-operating agencies, together with 
a list of church-related schools, seminaries and the religious press. No simi- 
lar comprehensive address list of church officials exists. 

The Yearbook is also the most authoritative source of statistical informa- 
tion between census periods. The current issue records a total church mem- 
bership in the United States of 72,492,669 persons, a number equal to fifty- 
two percent of the population. This is the largest membership ever re- 
ported, and represents a gain relative to population: more Americans now 
have formal connection with the churches than at any previous period. A 
total of 256 religious bodies is reported, with 253,762 local congregations. 
Thirteen religious bodies, each reporting over a million members, account 
for eighty-two percent of the total membership. 


‘THE NATURE OF THE Cuurcu. 4 Report of the American Theological Commit- 
tee of the Continuation Committee, World Conference on Faith and Order. 
Willett, Clark & Co., paper, 75 cents. 
C[iten important report first appeared in the Summer and Autumn, 1944, 

issues of CHRISTENDOM. It consists of a summarized statement as to the 
nature of the church, written in behalf of the Committee by Professor Clar- 
ence ‘I’. Craig, followed by eleven statements of their respective denomina- 
tional positions by members of the Committee, and a historical section by 
the Chairman, Dr. George W. Richards. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page xv.) 


ecumenical movement, with several pastors and professors of Bade and Wurt- 
temberg who were well known for their Christian struggle against Nazism — and 
to bring to them a message of gratitude and hope. I set out first to find Dr. Wurm, 
Bishop of Wurttemberg. . . . 

When I found him in a little village near Stuttgart I conveyed my message of 
fraternal Christian greetings to him and we were able to sense the “communion 
of saints” which is the gift of the spirit of Christ, even among those who might 
easily be separated by different human circumstances. He eagerly demanded 
news of the Churches of Christ, both in Germany — postal communications hav- 
ing been stopped since several weeks — and in the wider world. Then I told all 
that the magnificent stand of the Confessional Church has meant for us French 
Christians, both before the war and during the occupation. He answered: “What 
we did is very simple. I am surprised that it has been noticed beyond our frontiers. 
We tried to remain faithful to our Lord... .” 

One of those who acted as the right hand of the Bishop came in at this moment 
and I was astounded and greatly moved when he said to me very slowly: “I wel- 
come the victory of the French for it means a victory of liberty for us... .” 

Some time later I went to Ravensbourg where Professor Gunther Dehn, one of 
the most courageous enemies of the Nazi regime, has taken refuge. . . . Few 
people in France know that he was imprisoned by the Gestapo for a whole year in 
1942 and has played a big part in Bishop Wurm’s team. . . . He said, to me: “In 
1945 the German people recognises its faults and is ripe for repentance. Formerly 
Germany has always followed some leader, Kaiser William II, Hitler. Now it can 
no longer hear the voice of these men. There is only God’s Word left. We could 
of course say: It is the fault of the Party, but we know that we are all responsible 
because we have allowed the Party to continue.” I then asked him if there was 
any hope for a renewal of the Church and he answered: “The Church must be 
organised. We are however a small company, numerically. In Wurttemberg 
Christianity has been a living force but in Berlin the spirit of indifference is 
manifest everywhere. . . .” 


MAN’S RELATION TO THE LAND 


7 ae problem of food for the world is becoming increasingly important 
as a basis for any political or social stability. This makes the religious 
interpretation of the relation of man to the land obviously relevant. A 
highly significant declaration on this issue by outstanding Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish leaders was made public in August through the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Federal Council of Churches 
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and International Council of Religious Education, and the Jewish Agri- 
cultural Society. The declaration was signed by seventy-five representatives 
of the three faiths in their personal capacities. 

Listing principles ‘“‘which should underlie action” the signers say: 


Since the family is the primary institution, access to land and stewardship of 
land must be planned with the family unit in view. . . . 

A unique relationship exists between the family and the vocation of agricul- 
ture. . . . The worker on the land and his family possess the first right to the 
fruits of their toil for a decent standard of living. Second to such right come the 
rights of any non-operating owner and of the State. . . . At the same time, the 
land steward has a duty to enrich the soil he tills and to hand it down to future 
generations as a thank offering to God, the giver, and as a loving inheritance to 
his children’s children. 


Among the suggested methods for the practical application of the princi- 
ples are the following: : 


Make use of the land as an integral part of socio-economic planning and think- 
ing. . . . Insist that education for land stewardship and the productive home be 
outstanding features of rural education. . . . Make the family-type farm operated 
by the owner a major objective of legislation and planning. . . . Revise land sale 
and rental contracts, mortgage obligations and other debt instruments so that no 
loss of ownership or insecurity of tenure be possible except through negligence 
or injustice on the part of the farmer-operator. . . . Discourage large land hold- 
ings as undemocratic and unsocial. . . . At all times encourage co-operatives as a 
means of intellectual, moral and material advancement. . . . Urge that wages 
and housing for the laborer on the small farms be decent and just. . . . Extend 
social security provisions, particularly health, old age and survivors’ insurance, to 
farm people and other rural dwellers. . . . Where and when large-scale indus- 
trial farming exists, and requires employment of seasonal or year-round labor, 
demand for such labor group a living family wage, decent housing conditions and 
collective bargaining. . . . Make land settlement possible for returned soldiers 
and displaced war workers through proper financial and educational planning, 
provided qualified people so desire and sound arrangements can be made. 


COMMITTEE ON THE GERMAN CHURCH 
SITUATION 


iis order to advise the American Committee of the World Council as to 

its relations with the German churches, the following committee of in- 
fluential Germans now in this country was authorized and appointed at the 
June meeting of the Committee: Professor Paul Tillich, Prof. Otto A. 
Piper, Prof. Ernst W. Meyer, and Pastor Friedrich J. Forell. 
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DEPUTATIONS TO EUROPE 


ESIDE long-term additions to the Geneva staff of the World Council, 

the June meeting of the American Committee authorized the issuing 

of credentials as its representatives to the following who anticipate visiting 

Europe by appointment of their respective denominations: Rev. Milton iE 

Hoffman, Reformed Church in America; Dr. L. W. Goebel, Evangelical 

and Reformed Church; Dr. George A. Buckner, Disciples of Christ; Dr. 
Hugh Thomson Kerr, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE 


EV. WILLIAM KEYS, recently on the staff of the Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary as instructor in religious education, has accepted 
the appointment of youth secretary for the American Committee. Mr. Keys 
has travelled extensively in the Orient as a student of missions under a 
Northern Baptist fellowship; and in connection with his Andover Newton 
work has conducted the Boston Summer Service Group, an interracial proj- 
ect sponsored by Andover Newton Seminary and the Boston Congrega- 
tional City Missionary Society. This appointment marks a long-desired 
advance in the direction of youth leadership in the ecumenical field. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH AND THE MORAL 
SITUATION IN FRANCE 


HE National Synod of the Reformed Church of France met at Paris in 
the middle of June. During its session, it addressed a message to the pas- 
tors and members of the French Reformed Church, and a copy was sent to 
General de Gaulle along with a letter signed by Pastor Marc Boegner in his 
capacity as President of the National Council of the Church. The Message 
may well be taken to heart by the churches of all nations. It runs as follows: 


. . . Our newly-found liberty brings with it greater responsibilities; each privi- 
lege accorded to us condemns anew the indifferent standard of social life in 
France, and this in spite of the most noble appeals for concord and agreement, in 
spite of the example given by those at posts of duty and danger. 

Our prisoners are coming home; five years of captivity have not broken their 
courage and their faith, but have even had the effect of increasing them; our 
ardent thanksgivings go to God because of the desire many of them have to serve 
and love, to undertake pastoral or missionary work. And they are coming back 
to a nation as divided as formerly, as incapable of finding a truly human solution 
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of the social question, to a France cynically dominated by a thirst for gain, by a 
selfishness which knows no limits, and ends up by hoarding the very essential 
food-stuffs of the poor. We are back in the days of Amos when the poor are bought 
for silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, and the very refuse of the wheat is 
sold. , 

Economic and social life in France is thus perverted by an immorality which 
does not even bother to render hypocritical homage to virtue; and our leaders are 
getting anxious, unable even to grasp the elements of French reconstruction; for 
social peace, unselfishness, or even honesty are neither to be instituted by decree 
nor by commands. Shall we who are Christians allow our people to be wanting 
any longer in the real foundations of morality? Shall we permit two-thirds of the 
French nation to be without contact with the Master whose Cross teaches us that 
a life which is offered is not a life lost, but one gained, and shall we accept that 
self-forgetfulness, renunciation, denial of self should be for them words emptied 
of all meaning? It is for us to restore to France a taste for the Bread of God upon 
which it fed for many centuries. ; 

And moreover, the void created in society by the absence of spiritual elements 
which form part of the Christian life is in all probability greater with respect to 
the reconstruction of the world than in the case of France alone. 

The nations are working to sét up institutions capable of maintaining peace 
on earth — and what Christian would not approve of and support such an at- 
tempt with all his might and prayers? But even before the conclusion of peace, 
one can see the vanity of any arrangement which tries to deliver humanity from 
the cursed fruits of its selfishness, without having first destroyed this very selfish- 
ness in the minds. As a guarantee of peace we are offered a union of the victorious 
Powers, and this union seems unstable and precarious as soon as national inter- 
ests come into conflict. We are promised a Court of Justice, protecting small 
nations as well as great ones, and Force once more uplifts its voice. 

It is not enough that Christians should regard with a pitying eye this world, 
wishing to re-create everything that Christ promised us, and yet rejecting his par- 
ticipation which alone is supreme and decisive; they must know that it is on the 
example of their lives and the radiance of their faith that the very existence of a 
civilisation depends which, in spite of its defects, still offers a lost world a hope 
of salvation and safety. 

To your tasks then, Christians; this is no time for resting or for laziness; it is 
time for work and faith. War imposed heroic and outstanding duties upon us; 
peace imposes her humble and quiet duties: diligence, simplicity of life, commer- 
cial honesty, respect for marital ties and their responsibilities. Lives inspired by 
these humble virtues will not dazzle the world; but they will give France the 
foundation of her real greatness, and will even perhaps take their modest share 
in peace between nations by creating an atmosphere of calm, comprehension and 
mutual respect. (I.C.P.1.S., Geneva) 


APPENDIX 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORKERS 


Report of a Subcommittee of the Commission for Inner Mission 
of the Reformed Church in Holland 


HIS report of a committee of the Dutch Churches indicates that even during 

the war the Christians of Holland have done more than struggle for the exist- 
ence of their churches. ‘They have been able to plan wisely for the future. They 
have evidently learned much from their experience in the resistance movements, 
where they have worked side by side with labor groups. This document says very 
clearly what many American churchmen have come to see, namely, that the 
church of the future must bridge the gulf between the middle classes and the La- 
bor Movement. The class-bound outlook of many Protestant denominations in 
_ Europe and America is one of the chief obstacles to effective action by the church 
in regard to economic problems. This report has also considerable theological 
interest. It illustrates a type of theology which has become very influential during 
the war on the European continent. It is based upon a realistic but not crudely 
literalistic eschatology. Expectation of the fulfillment of history through the sec- 
ond coming of Christ is emphasized, though there are no predictions concerning 
the time or the manner of his coming. Most important of all, this expectation has 
not undercut the sense of responsibility for Christian action in this world. The 
general outlook has been summarized by a Dutch churchman in this way: “Christ 
is now the sovereign of the whole world. His sovereignty is known to the Church 
but hidden from the world. The fact that the Church knows Christ’s claim upon 
every aspect of human life is the basis for Christian action now.” 

JouN BENNETT 


The subcommittee appointed by the Commission for Inner Mission of 
the Reformed Church in Holland has finished its work, which has been “‘to 
report at the earliest possible date the existing possibilities for bringing the 
message of the church to the unchurched workers.” The subcommittee 
takes pleasure in submitting to the Commission for Inner Mission the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


1. THE CAUSES FOR REJECTING THE CHURCH 


First of all, it must be said that the rejection of the church, to be observed 
among large portions of the workers’ class, does not differ essentially from 
that which is affecting the whole of our cultural life and which is by no 
means decreasing. Yet we find that this indifference or opposition toward 
the church is especially strong among the workers. With them it is sharper 
and‘more deeply founded than with other groups of the population, and 
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the resistance to the message of the church is more persistent and more con- 
scious. This has a twofold cause: 

First, the workers’ class came into existence through the severing of cen- 
tury-old ties, caused by the fundamental changes in the field of production. 
Industrialization created centers of congested population, “a multitude of 
souls dwelling in one place.” Under such conditions it is to be expected that 
churchliness, in so far as it rests upon traditional ties, would decrease con- 
siderably. The reshaping of society, however, did not stop with this indus- 
trialization; it also changed the relationships between master and servant. 
Thus a feeling of solidarity developed among the otherwise heterogeneous 
eroups of producers which made them feel united into one class. The rapid 
changes, the insecurity of life no longer mitigated by the traditional differ- 
entiation into social classes, and the increased opportunities to become 
wealthy (although for many such opportunities did not exist) —all this 
strengthened the feeling of belonging together, so that more than ever each 
saw in the common fate his own fate. 

The church even where she outwardly maintained an important position 
was considered an alien body because she claimed to stand above those 
deeply felt differences both in social position and in social thinking. She 
therefore was considered an obstacle to the cause of uniting all workers. 
Most of the class-conscious workers turned their backs on her. 

Second, the church as a whole made no serious attempt to arrive at a 
deeper understanding of the significance of these changes, and failed to 
bring the workers in their concrete needs the strength of the Gospel, espe- 
cially in its social application. She did no more than to label the struggle 
of the workers as extremely materialistic and worldly. She rejected these 
efforts on the one hand because they seémed to her to undermine the tradi- 
tional order which, to her, represented the divine order, and on the other 
hand because she considered the sometimes anti-Christian and oftentimes 
a-Christian propaganda the essence of their opposition. She did not ask 
herself if the church had an obligation toward the workers as a group. 
Sometimes she saw the suffering but even then frequently from an indi- 
vidualistic perspective. The church wanted to rescue souls, but she did not 
see that there was a world that needed to be rescued. 

All this brought about the condition that the masses did not listen to 
her message. Aside from the fact that the church did not comprehend the 
new situation, she also did not realize the hunger for justice which, had she 
really listened, would have been discernible behind the cry for bread, as 
the Gospels teach. 

At the same time the fact must not be overlooked that there were indi- 
viduals or groups within the church or close to her who, although each had 
his personal interpretation, understood all this. They often shared the lot 
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of those with whom they maintained personal contacts; but in the church 
they were either rejected or forgotten. 

These are the reasons why the church did not reach the workers. In the 
eyes of the workers — and often this was actually the case — she stood on the 
side of those who were profiting from the maladjustments of society. More- 
over, since the church did not speak to the masses of workers in a really 
“modern” manner, it was much easier for the non-Christian currents to win 
the workers over. Through these they became more “‘class-conscious” and 
“more efficient fighters.” Only in the second or third generation did it be- 
come clear that these non-Christian currents did not offer them enough to 
live by. For these modern currents, rooted in a-religious humanism, pos- 
sessed neither the spiritual power nor the practical means of strengthening 
and comforting the individual worker in his life. Today, when many work- 
ers sense, although perhaps they do not fully realize, the inadequacy of these 
non-Christian currents, the church must rise and find the way to the work- 
ers. This she will not be able to do unless she is aware of her debt toward 
those who have called her in their need but whose call she did not under- 
stand. 


2. ‘THE CONTENT OF THE SERMON 


The first question that arises in thinking through this task concerns the 
content of the sermon. While it goes without saying that the church must 
not withhold any part of her message, she must at the same time adjust this 
message to a specific group and direct it toward this group. 

Distinction must be made between the Sunday sermon as a strictly 
“churchly” sermon directed to the congregation, and the address which 
aims at evangelization and which is directed to the masses at the threshold 
of the church as well as to the world. While in the first instance a common 
ground, the understanding of what the church stands for, can be assumed, 
this is not so in the case of the evangelistic address. 

This distinction is not intended to separate the church from the world, 
as if the church were not always world as well — for she is a church of sin- 
ners. Nor is it meant to regard the church as an entity over which man has 
jurisdiction. The church is Church only when she is called by Christ and 
when she follows his call. 

The content of the strictly ““churchly” sermon is specified by the Bible; 
it is the service of the Word. It is the proclamation of this Word. The con- 
tent of this Word is the message of God the Creator, Reconciler and Re- 
deemer, the message of Jesus Christ as the Lord and Saviour, the message 
of God’s commandments, the message of personal salvation and the King- 


dom to come. ; 
The worker must not expect the church to bring him a message which 
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conforms to his social insights and expectations. The message of the church 
is not the synthesis and crowning of these. There is a Gospel for the worker, 
but not a workers’ Gospel. The Gospel is for the workers but not of the 
workers. It demands of them as well as of others, faith and conversion. It 
places them, too, under God’s judgment. They, too, are sinners in the sight 
of God; they need reconciliation and redemption. Although the workers 
consider their social situation their real problem, the church must proclaim 
to them that their real problem lies in their estrangement from God. Never- 
theless, their specific problem as workers is unquestionably only a part of 
their real problem. The workers therefore can be helped only through the 
Gospel, which teaches them to recognize their real problem and to see it 
in the proper light. 

The sermon is addressed to the individual as well as to the world. God 
calls the sinners to conversion; he also calls upon the world to serve him. 
The world is his own through his creation, reconciliation and ultimate re- 
demption. ““The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein.” This is a promise and a commandment, a grace 
and a responsibility. A separation or even an antagonism between soul and 
body, between the spiritual and the natural, is out of the question. We 
therefore must and may look at life, including social life, as belonging to 
God. 

We as well as the workers live in the time between the resurrection of 
Christ and his second coming. All expectation of a new life without the 
second coming of Christ must be rejected as a false expectation. A great 
many opinions and perspectives existing among the workers therefore must 
indeed be declared false expectations. At times one pretended to proclaim 
the Gospel while actually doing no more than to propagate a religious ideal- 
ism. At other times one considered and propagated Christian social work 
in itself as a work for the Kingdom of God. In either case the essential differ- 
ence between the specifically social convictions and the Gospel, between the 
world and the Kingdom of God, was either denied or not recognized. The 
result was a disastrous spiritual confusion, disastrous for both the church 
and the world. 

A world in which justice prevails will come only when Christ returns. 
Our hope is in that world, and in waiting for it we live and work. We are on 
the way toward that world. On this way God guides us through his com- 
mandments (the Ten Commandments, the Mosaic law, the testimony of the 
prophets, the Sermon on the Mount, the apostolic exhortations). God wants 
our world to be preserved till the day of Christ’s return. Therefore the’ 
Gospel must be proclaimed, therefore men must live with one another as 
men. 


The church must accompany the workers in their struggle for social jus- 
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tice with the declaration of God’s promise and God’s commandments. Thus 
the social struggle is brought under the judgment of God’s promise and 
commandments. The church must through its sermon strengthen the work- 
ers in their struggle for social justice. She must fill her members with a 
consciousness that the Gospel entails certain consequences for our concep- 
tion of the social life and for the building of a fellowship. This should find 
expression not only in the sermon but above all in religious instruction. 

Just what these consequences are is a topic which this Committee prefers 
to leave for another and more competent Committee to determine. We 
refer to the resolutions being prepared elsewhere. 

The content of the evangelistic address should be the same as that of the 
Sunday sermon, but it offers more opportunity for considering the questions 
which concern the workers particularly and for presenting the Gospel in 
the language of the world of the worker. Hence, in addition to proclamation 
of the Gospel, this sermon should take into consideration the workers’ situa- 
tion: their difficulties, questions, animosities, aspirations, struggles, lan- 
guage, etc. 


3. THE TECHNIQUE OF THE APOSTOLATE 


Thus we come to the question of the technique of the apostolate. First of 
all, the unchurched workers should be made to recognize that the church 
‘1s giving attention to their struggles. 

They will notice and, as their understanding grows, also approve the fact 
that the church does not identify their particular objectives with her own; 
on the other hand, it should be possible to make intelligible to them that the 
church nevertheless feels responsible and is taking an intense and active 
interest in their cause. For this purpose the church has to create an organ 
which speaks expertly about social problems. The church should also have 
at its disposal a Social Center from which the results of social studies and 
plans can be furthered actively. This Center must be such as to enjoy great 
respect both inside and outside the church because of its impartiality. 

It will be necessary to give a good deal of authority to this Social Center. 
First, the future preachers should be drawn in; subsequently, the pastors. 
If desired that the training proceed more in seminar fashion, the Social 
Center might take over the social training of the preachers in order to 
lighten the burden of the ecclesiastical professors. ‘The Center should be 
under the direction of a special professor. 

Since our preachers usually come from a particular social stratum a cer- 
tain amount of one-sidedness of social interest is inevitable. It will therefore 
not be easy to make contact with other strata of the population, especially 
with their difficulties and their attitudes. The Social Center will have to 
fight this obstacle. To this end, during their first two years of study all theo- 
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logical students should be required to attend “conferences” through which 
they will acquaint themselves with the work of recognized leaders in the 
field of social work. The personal contact of such meetings offers great ad- 
vantages. In this connection advantage should also be taken of the experi- 
ence of the Christian students’ organizations. 

During the later years of study all students should have to participate in 
social field work, case studies to be assigned by special professors. As part of 
these individual studies students should be required to prepare reports 
about the practical work done in a social institution over a period of, for in- 
stance, one week. Every student should be required to do such work at least 
once during his years of study. These reports must be based on the practical 
work and must lead to a theoretical understanding of the particular field. 
The Social Center should make the limits for such social activity very inclu- 
sive. Relief organizations, social service sections of large factories as well as 
political secretariats. or social-cultural organizations, etc., should be taken 
into consideration. 

It should be stressed that this is not a matter of theoretical studies. It will 
not be desirable to introduce additional academic subjects, as for instance, 
sociology or economics. Practicing ministers must have an opportunity of 
keeping informed about the progress in these fields. The Social Center 
should issue publications for them and should call small conferences for 
those interested, at which current social questions will be discussed. It may 
be expected that through these means the leadership of our church will be- 
come much more socially conscious. 

All this is possible within the framework of the given situation. We must 
not be blind however to two possibilities, namely (1) that after the conclu- 
sion of peace the situation may be completely different both practically and 
spiritually from what we are used to: that is, the anti-Christian influences 
in our national life may spread. This possibility exists, no matter what 
course the war takes. From this it follows (2) that the church may be called 
to a completely different task. 

If the anti-Christian tendencies increase, the church should endeavor, 
more consciously than thus far, to influence public life as a whole, not 
merely in its phase of social reform. For this she will have to create pub- 
licity channels; she must send out preachers to call to all classes of the nation, 
“Choose you this day whom ye will serve” (Joshua 24:15). If the apostolate 
develops in this sense — and there is reason for stressing this tendency at 
present — “working upon” the unchurched workers is to be considered 
only as a sub-division of the larger plan of attacking the non-Christian 
world. The Social Center in that case will have to be given another name 
and a larger task. It will have to train men and women as missionaries for 
the work in all schools, for the entire cultural field (press, radio), and in the 
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factories. Clearly, this is possible only if the authorities through their public 
and conscious recognition of the church and her indispensable place in the 
life of the nation support her in every form, if necessary through legal pro- 
visions, in order to make such work possible. ‘These should not be carried 
out by means of Christian political parties about whose significance varying 
Opinions may exist within the church. The church, in any case, should al- 
ways maintain its distance with respect to existing Christian parties. 

The missionary co-workers of the community life would have to assume 
a task of serving. They should have the confidence of the people and should 
hold no offices. 

The apparatus to be built up for this purpose would require the partici- 
pation of the best in our church. The instruction of these co-workers, who 
should be mainly laymen, demands especial care. 

For the present let us direct our attention to the workers. 

As has already been stated, we assume that the working class is not a uni- 
fied body. Nor does it represent a spiritual unity, since large groups have 
consciously segregated themselves from the main current: the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Christian workers. These are now our special 
concern, although the latter group could be included among the workers. 
We have to be alert, however, to the reawakening of old resentments. Half 
of the Dutch working class must be counted among the unchurched workers 
on account of their attitude in the trade organizations (Fachvereinigungen) 
before the war. In making this classification we are aware that we do injus- 
tice to many exceptional cases. 

These groups of unchurched workers toward whom the church should 
turn can be divided into three parts: (a) the “‘class-conscious,” ““modern” 
workers; (b) the colorless average of workers and (c) a large remainder, in- 
cluding the so-called “under-proletariat.” Each group requires a special 
kind of approach. 

(a) The modern worker, living mostly in cities. He should know that he 
is cared for in a spirit of comradeship by pastors who are especially fit for 
this task. These pastors who through their knowledge, personality and hu- 
man understanding, and through their social convictions, are able to win 
the confidence of the unchurched workers, must be supported in their work 
by commissions of men and women. The pastor should: 

(1) try to establish contact with leaders of the workers; 

(2) undertake instruction, based upon the tradition of the “modern” 
workers’ movement which aims at “rational will”; 

(3) organize gatherings of workers in informal groups for week-end and 
vacation courses, at resort places available for this purpose. Here not edifica- 
tion but the cordiality of the pastor must dominate. ‘Uhe element of “caring 
for souls” has been neglected among the modern workers; through such 
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“care” many may be brought to see the church in a new light. A sustained 
contact could be established through a good weekly paper especially at- 
tuned to this group. 

In smaller towns this work can perhaps not be done by a pastor especially 
designated for it. An active commission, assisted by instructions and propos- 
als of the Social Center, will have to do this work here, and it always should 
be done in contact with the ministry of the local church. 

In villages the local pastor should take this division under his care, again 
supported by the Social Center which takes charge of regional week-end 
projects. 

All such activities will reach this group of workers only if it originates in 
a church which makes it clear that she has a message for all walks of life. 

(b) The colorless average workers. This group, from a sociological point 
of view, is composed of the same workers as the above group, but it has been 
absorbed only partially by the workers’ organizations and then merely for 
opportunistic reasons. This group can be reached to some extent through 
the above-mentioned methods. 

In any case, it should be possible to reach the young people of the cities 
through the “Open Door Project.” ‘This may subsequently provide the 
means for gaining entrance into the families. Evenings of discussion should 
give concrete answers to urgent questions. Since this group will hardly 
achieve an organization, the procedure will be that of intensive house visits 
through laymen. These lay workers must be in close contact with the pastor. 
The work should always aim at reaching this group in the manner recom- 
mended under (a). 

(c) A large group, among them the “under-proletariat,” but also many 
who are better situated socially, must be treated strictly as individuals. Here 
everything depends upon the pastor of the community, the Sunday school 
teacher, lay worker or deacon. Here it will be expedient to make use of the 
efficiency and experience of the evangelistic organizations who are already 
serving this group. Lay workers, both men and women, should be trained 
especially for this work. ‘The Social Center should either take full charge of 
this work or else carry it out in close connection with existing schools for 
community work. These groups, due to their social situation, live constantly 
under the threat of material and moral collapse; the church therefore will 
have to call upon very devoted, self-giving co-workers which are willing to 
do this slum work. The church can learn much in this respect from the 
Salvation Army. 


4. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It seems clear that this whole undertaking will succeed, and not estrange 
the people from the church, only if it is carried out by people who con- 
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sciously think as members of the church. It can be effective only if it is the 
concern not only of the co-workers but of the church itself, with its inspira- 
tion and support. The assent to this work is valuable only if born of a deep 
consciousness of evangelical responsibility for the working man in his great 
need. | 

‘The Commission has also been requested to submit names of persons 
who are especially fit for this work. At present however the Commission 
does not feel capable of doing this, but it will be glad to consider how these 
plans could be carried out in practice. 


(Drawn up at the meeting of the subcommittee on “The Reformed 
Church in Holland and the Workers,” March gth, 1943.) 
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PRAYERS FOR V-J DAY 


Almighty and everlasting God, who maketh wars to cease unto the ends of 
the earth, we praise and magnify thy great mercy, which has brought us to 
this day. We bless thy Holy Name that earth and sea and sky are safe again; 
that the guns are silent; and that thou hast brought us to this long expected 
hour. By thy grace keep us humble in victory; forbid that we should harbor 
hatred or revenge. May we dedicate all victory to thy glory. Amen. 


Almighty God, in whose purposes men are saved and made victorious 
through pain, we pray thee to join us in mind and heart with all those who 
have endured battle for our cause. Grant that we here may not shrink from 
the fellowship of suffering with those who have carried our destiny into 
battle. Let us not lightly accept what they have endured for us all. We pray 
that through death or life, through things present and things to come, thou 
wilt keep us with them united in the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 
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